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Discussed is phase 3 of a longitudinal research study 
evaluating Oregon's work-study programs for educable retarded 
secondary school students along the following dimensions: student 
characteristics, curricului content and school experiences, work 
placement, instructional objectives of 26 work coordinators and 
evaluative instruments of short-teri objectives. Measures of input 
(including student background), process (including work placement), 
and outco«e (including student performance) are described. Reviewed 
are the development, pilot testing, and item analysis of student 
performance measures. The representative nature of sample programs 
and students in such factors as geographical distribution, family 
iocome level, and IQ are related. Reported are differences in 
schools' per pupil expenditure and in frustration tolerance and self 
confidence. Analyses of student daily activity inventories, with 
breakdowns in such indexes as most general category of activity 
(receiving instruction from work coordinator) and time distribution 
of instructional categories in regular class attendance (reading 
instruction representing 15.6 percent of the regular class day are 
reviewed) . Included in a summary of student work placement are 
demonstrated relationships between pupil age, XQ and teacher 
perceived pupil attitudes and the likelihood of work placement. 
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Introduction and Background 

Since Sprtn^ of X96P, the Raaaarcb and Training Center in Mental 
Retardation at the Unlveralty of Orr ^n, the Oregon Boerd of Education, 
and the Oregon Dlviaion of Vocatlonu^ Rehabilitation have collaborated 
in a joint reaearch effort alned at evaluating the lupact of high school 
vork/atudy programs for the educable mentally retarded in Oregon. The 
purpose of thia report is to describe the initial findings of the most 
recent phase of this proJect-«a study that was conducted between January 
and Hay of 1972. 

The first phase of this project Involved a two year follow-»»p sur- 
vey of pvpil'cllents who had temlnated from work/etudy program in 
Oregon. The first survey was conducted during the susmer of 1969, and 
focused primarily on former pupil-clients who were one year beyond their 
high school termination. A second survey was conductsd during the aum- 
mer of 1970, also focusing on pupil-clients who were one year out of 
school. In addition, however, the first sample was re«.ntervlewed during 
1970, thereby constltutinc a panel and providing a picture of plpll- 
client adjustmant two years following high school termination* 

The results of this two-year survey indicated that Oregon's work/ 
study prograsM had achieved moderately favorable resulte, when employ- 
ment was used as the criterion of community adaptation. There were two 
primary piecea of evidence for this conclusions (I) the employment 
status of the surveyed retarded youth was not greatly different from 
the employment status of all youth in Oregon; and (2) the employment 
status of high school graduates exceeded that of high school drop-outs. 

S 



A complete dUcueelon pf cbeee findings can be found In the Research 
and Training Center* » Working Paner Nuober 61. In addition, Iterklng 
Paper llunbcr 60 dlacuaaea the relatlonahip between general community 
uneoployinent and enployiBcnt opportunltlea for the retarded, and Working 
Paper Number 54 presents a coctprchcnslve docuiaentatlon of the overall 
results of the iwo-year survey, 

Although the results of the survey vere encouraging* many questions 
still remained unanswered concerning the Impact of the high school pro- 
grams on subsequent community adaptation. What was the specific InflU" 
cnce of the curriculum which a pupil received? Did It make any differ- 
ence whether he was taught In regular or special classes? What was the 
icipact of the work -experience portion of a pupil's program? It became 
obvious that In order to begin to find answers to these and similar 
questions. It would be necessary to monitor the experiences of pupil- 
clients while they were still participating In their work/study programs. 
This realization led to the development of Phase 2 of this project. 

Phase 2 Involved an Initial attempt to construct Instruments and 
data collection procedures that could be utilized by work/study coor-' 
dlnators (high school teachers) to provide ougolng Information about 
the high school expcrlencae of their pupll-cllents. A totsl of 13 
Inotruments of three types were devised, and designated as Input, Dally 
Process, and Periodic Process. The Input InntrumontB p*Ytaln<>d to rela- 
tively unchanging attributes, such as demogrsphlc Information of the 
pupll-cllent and his family, background Information about the work coor- 
dinators, and descriptive Information about the school and larger con- 
mlnlty In which the work/study program was located. The Dally Process 
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Instrusetttft pMtrt&laed prlsAtilf to tht currlculua being provided and 
th« te«cher-percelvtd Attttud«« of puptll-cllents . Aa their title Im'^ 
pllet» thete IfLttnsMmta vtre 4«slftt«d to be utlXited on a daily baai«. 
The Periodic Proceaa InstrvasKnta ml»o p«rtaln«d to curriculum and pupil- 
client attitudes, and In addition called for information regarding 
ucllication of consultants. Integration into regular clasarooma^ and 
participation in work experiences. These instrunents were dealRncd to 
be utilised on a periodic basis, with an arbitrary eight week period 
beinR Initially designated. 

The field testinf of these Phase 2 Instrumenti occurred during 
the Spring of 1971, Fifteen work coordinators were selected by the 
Oregon Board of Education to participate in this study. The basis for 
their selection Included geographical distribution throughout Hestem 
Oregon, diversity of prograr approaches, and a willingness to partici- 
pate. Approximately 15 adnutes per day was needed in order to record 
the required Inf ortutlon. 

The results of Phase 2 were primarily otethodological, providing 
the research staff %rlth insights about changes in procedures and instru- 
»entation that would be needed in order to naxiiPize the quality and 
utility of the inforBation being generated. Sooe interesting results 
with respect to the content areas were also obtained, however, and have 
been reported In the Center's Working Paper Nuaber 56. 

Phase 3 of Che project, which is the subject of the present report. 
Involved a second attempt to collect oeaningful infomatlon about work/ 
study prottraas xjsing work coordinators as a primary source of information. 
As wss mentioned above, this study was conducted during the Spring of 
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1^72, Thlt tl»« 26 work coordtamtori |)htrtlcip*t«d , expanding tb« r«o- 
graphlCAl Ulstrlbudon to lQcIt44* ch« «iitlrt ttatt of Oregon. 

Five amjor objtctlve* were Identified for f^tMZ 3» The«« objec- 
civet vere derived from both the initlel overall plan of the project 
*Bd from wodlflcatione of this pXm thet oserfed follovlng the conpXe- 
tloc of Phase 2* 

The flret objective vie to provide e profile of the type* of pupll- 
dlenti enrolled Ic work/itudy progreaee, end of the chartcctrlttlca of 
their echool end coammlty envlroiMeots. The iecood objective wee to 
ieteralne the curriculum content ea^iiajie* la Che work/etudy end other 
ftpeclftl cXeseest •« well as the achool experiences of pupils outside 
Che special class prograa. The third c*jectlve was to describe the 
characteristics of the pupil-clients' work placejsents. These three 
objectlvea were also part of Phase 2, but they were aodlfled in response 
Co Che results of that study. 

The fourth and fifth objectives of the present study were newly 
forwulated for this phase of the project. The fourth objective was to 
identify and define the work coordlaatorf ' short-ter« and long-range 
objectives for their pupll-cllents. The fifth objective was to develop 
Inatrxasents to B>easure a subset of these short-tem objectives. 

The retMinder of this report will present the prellalaary results 
vhich pertain to these objectives of Phase 3. The next section will 
describe the design of Phaae 3 in ©ore detail. The following section 
will provide a thorou^ review of the Instruaent developaent that was 
re<tuircd for Phase 3. The final section will present the data analyses, 
grouped in a nanner that corresponds to the above stated objectives. 

li 
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Theae r«»ultt «rt r«fard«d being prtllaiiuiry, in th«t they repre^ert 
only Che flrtt round of analyti«> Subitquiint «aaXy»e« vtll he ccsyiplttcc 
durla? th« Pall of 1972 » and thete re»uli:« will be incorporated Uaco a 
final report. 



The high school vork coordinator wa» the key person arouad %^ois 
this study vaa designed. Moat of the data for this study vere provloec 
by the work coordinator, which placed an laasiedlate restriction on the 
design: the tloe demands could not be »o great that they would detract 
frota the work coordinators' major responsibilities. Keepl^i^ this in 
ralnd, the Instrusents and procedures were developed In such a way 'bat » 
on the average, only 15 to 20 nlnutes per day would be ceeded for each 
work coordinator to provide and record the required Infonaatioa. 

Selection of Participants 

The 15 work coordinators who partldpsted In Phase 2 of this pro- 
ject were also recruited for Phase 3. These 15 participants renresentefi 
ttost of Western Oregon, with the exception of the southern and northern 
extreciitles. Since v i of the purposes of Phase 3 was to test tS* mod^l 
being developed on a state-vide basis, the sas>ple of participants was 
expanded in order to represent the remainder of the state. Additional 
selection criteria Included diversity in school and cosiaunity sltfc, 
types of school programs being provided, and the site and composition 
of individual classrooms. Finslly, it was necesasrv for both the ^^ork 
coordinator and his building principal to be willing to participate ts 
the study. 



Design of the Study 
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Utilising cheatt crittri* for 0electioii» the tasple for Phaae 3 was 
iixcrcaaed to 26 vork cootdinatora . The extent to vhich these 26 are rep- 
resent stive of all vork coordinators in Oregon is discussed below in the 
section of this report dealing with results. 

Instrument Pevelopment 

The developnent of instrunents that could be used to provide infor- 
mation relating to the five Phase 3 objectives was clearly one of the 
most important activities of this study. Some of the Instrunents devel- 
oped were essentially revisions of Phase 2 instruments. Others, such 
as the instruments measuring pupil-client objectives, were entirely new 
to this phaae of the project, and therefore required a completely new 
set of developmental procedures. Some fell between these two extremes 
and, although based in part on Phase 2 Instruments, required neverthe- 
less some major revisions and pre-testlng. A ccisplete account of Phase 
3 Instrunetit development is provided in the next section of this report. 

Training Procedures for Work Coordinators 

The 26 work coordinators la Phase 3 participated in a variety of 
workshops and meetings prior to the data collection period of January 
through May, 1972. During August 16 through 20, 1971, a workshop was 
conducted tdth throe objectives in mind: (1) to explore current Issues 
and problems relating to vork/st\idy programs for the retarded; (2) to 
discuss the results of Phtise 2 and their Implications for Phi^se 3;y|nd 
(3) to begin the process of Idmntifying short-term and long-range pupil- 
cll«nt objectives which are presumably the rationale for the work/study 
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progr.;ia. The second and third of theae objectives vere designed to 
begin orienting the work coordinators to Phase I of the project. 

On October 11, 1971, the work coordinators reconvened for one day 
in order to help establish priorities among the pupll-cllent objectives 
which they had generated during the summer workshop. This process Is 
described core completely In the following section on Instrument devel- 
opment . 

On January 28 and 29, 1972, a two-day workshop was conducted In 
order to acquaint the work coordinators thoroughly with the data collec- 
tion procedures they were about to begin. All revised forms and a coia- 
prehcnslve manual of instructions were distributed to the participants, 
and discussion was encouraged in order to resolve any ambiguities. By 
the end of the workshop, the work coordinators felt prepared to use the 
instruments properly and they understood the schedule that had been de- 
vised for data collection. 

Since part of the procedure Involved mailing appropriate data to 
^.Ue research staff on a weekly basis, it was further possible to moni- 
tor the correct utilisation of the instruments on a continuing basis. 
One staff mender was assigned the responsibility for maintaining weekly 
contact with each of the participants for this purpose. Problems that 
were encountered in the utilisation of the instruments will be discussed 
in the next section of this report. 

During August 22 through 25, 1972, another workshop will be held 
with Phase 3 participants in order to discuss the content of this re- 
port. Implications for future directions should also emerge from this 
workshop. 
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Sublccf 



All inforaaclon coll«cted during Phase 3 was pupll-dlent centered 
and recorded in terws of individual pupil-client records. A total of 
354 pupll'dients from the 26 participating school districts constituted 
the subject susfjle for Phase 3, with reopect to Objectives, One, Three, 
Four, and Five. Objective Two, pertaining to an inventory of school 
day activities, required a smaller sample in order to be feasible with- 
in the constraints of tine available for data recording. For the data 
collection relating to this objective, a randoQ selection of 10 pupil- 
clients from each of the 26 classrooms was designated as the subject 
sample. 

Data Collection Schedule 

The time frame for Phase 3 data collection consisted of two seven- 
week periods separated by one week of spring vacation: 



During Period 1, three types of information were collected; (1) Input 
information relating to Objective 1 (one week); (2) Process information 
relating to Objectives 2 and 3 (four weeks); and (3) Outcome information 
relating to Objectives 4 and 5 (two weeks). During Period 2, five weeks 
of Process Information and two weeks of Outcome Information were col- 
lected. The preliminary analysis of this information Is presented in 
the final sections of the report. 



Period 1 
Vacation 
Period 2 



February 3-March 17 
March 18-March 26 
March 27-May 12 
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Instrument Development 

Three Input Inatruoente, four Process Instruments, and five Out- 
come Instruments were developed end utllited In the present study. The 
collection of the Input and Process Instrvments can be found In Appendix 
F, and the Outcome Instruments have been reproduced in Appendix E. The 
most important aspects of the development of each of these Instruments, 
and problem* associated with their utilisation will be presented In this 
section of the report. 

Input Instruments 

Forms 1, 2, and 3 In Appendix F are the Input Instruments that were 
utilized In this study. Form 1 provides basic demographic and certifi- 
cation Information about each pupll-cllent. Form 2 provides Information 
about the family background of each pupll-dient . Form 3 calls for 
teacher ratings concerning the abilities and attitudes of each pupll- 
cllent. 

The formats for all three of these Instruments are nearly Identi- 
cal to similar Instruments that were used In Phase 2. The most signifi- 
cant modification Is the provision of operational definitions for each 
of the Items on Form 3. These definitions are found In the Manual of 
Instructions and were derived from the field testing of Phase 2. Since 
there were so few revisions in these forms, no additional pre-tests 
were conducted prior to the data collection period of Phase 3. 

During the course of data collection for Phase 3, the information 
requested on Form 1 proved to be somewhat more difficult to obtain than 
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had been anclclpated. The ftource of Information for Form 1 waa pupll- 
cllent records, and these were found to be frequently Incomplete et 
both the school district and state levels. Some pupil-clients were found 
to be "In process" of certification, so that dates of certification 
could not be determined. Sometlmeo this "process", however, extended 
over a number of years. In other cases, entire records were lost or 
misplaced so that information was ultimately not available. 10 data 
was usually available, but more than one-third of the most recent scores 
available were seven or more years old. In attempting to gather this 
Information, tsxceptlonal efforts were required on the parts of both 
teachers and the research staff. These problems do not invalidate the 
structure of Form 1, but rather the availability of adequate records 
from which to gather the required information. 

Form 2 in general presented little difficulty, although historical 
facts about the families of newer pupil-clients in school tended to be 
unknown to the work coordinators. In addition, the occupation of the 
head of the household which yas recorded might not have been the most 
recent, especially when this Information was taken from records on file. 
In other respects. Form 2 did not appear to prevent any problems. Foro 
3 was also utilized without difficulty, once the operational definitions 
In the Manual of Instructions were learned. 

Process Instruments 

Of the four Process Instruments utlllxed in Phase 3, only one re- 
mained essentially unchanged from Phase 2. This was Form 7 whose sole 
function was to report additions or deletions of pupil-clients to a 

1 
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vcrk coordinator 'a claaaroom over the course of the data collection 
period, Aa vaa anticipated, no particular problems were encountered 

In using thla fo 

Fora 4, describing each vork placeownt for each pupll-cllent, was 
ftlaoac entirely newly developed for Phase 3. Although some Information 
about job performance, job attitudes, and general work behaviors vas 
collected during Phase 2, no attempt was made then to collect specific 
InforBation ^out each placement for each pupil-client. Form 4 does 
accos^lisb thia task, including a Job description for each placement, 
the starting and ending dates of each placement, the objectives of the 
placesent with respect to the pupil-client, and the work coordinator's 
perception of how well each objective vjas achieved at the end of the 
placeiaent. Form 4 was uaed periodically, the length of the period 
being determined by the length of the placement. 

^oat of the problems encountered with Form 4 were apparently the 
result of aafciguity in the ftanual of Instructions. Some work coordi- 
nators sent in copies of Form 4 on a weekly basis, whether or not there 
was a change in the pupil-client's work placement status. Occasionally 
information was missing that should not have been difficult for the 
work coordinators to obtain. At the end of the research period, many 



work coordinators neglected to complete their final Form 4's, and had 
to be retsinded by telephone. These problems should be correctable with 
a clearer set of instructions. 

Dally Activities Forms 

Forms 5 and 6, designed to record each pupil-client's classroom 
activities on a dally basis, were clearly the mo^t extensively utilized 
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forma of Phase 3. Their purpose was to provide a scructure for devel- 
oping an accurate and complete Inventory of the school-day activities 
that were provided to each pupll-cllent. The broadest categorization 
of these activities Included classroon Instruction by content area, 
work placement, field trips. Interaction with special consultants (e.g., 
DVR counselors) , and non-academic entries such as lunch and passing 
periods. The dally number of minutes spent by each pupll-cllent in each 
activity was recorded by the work coordinator at the end of each day. 

Form 5 was the most basic of the two dally activities instruments. 
The first 20 entries were categories of instruction that were developed 
during the Phase 2 study. Operational definitions of these 20 categor- 
ies were Included in the Manual of Instructions. If a pupll-cllent 
received Instruction that was not adequately described by any of the 
20 categories, additional spaces were provided for these different topics 
to be identified and recorded. A summary space was then provided to 
record the total number of minutes of classroom Instruction that a pupll- 
cllent received directly under the tutelage of his work coordinator. 
Subsequent entries on Form 5 provided a structuie for completing the 
Inventory of a pupil-client's daily activities. The categories utilized 
were interactions with consultants, instructional time spent under the 
tutelage of other teachers, time spent on work placements, and time 
spent at lunch or passing between periods. 

The purpose of Form 6 was to provide a detalied account of the 
time a pupll-cllent spent with teachers other than his work coordinator. 
The same 20 topic areas from Form 5 were utilized on Form 6, when appli- 
cable. Write-ins were also permitted and encouraged, when necessary. 

iq 

o 
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In addition, Form 6 Indicated whether the •'outside" instruction was re- 
ceived in a regular dassrooo or In another special classroom for the 
retarded. 

The main problems anticipated In the utilization of Forms 5 and 6 
were computational. Work coordinators were being asked to account for 
each pupil-client* 8 school day in terms of the number of minutes spent 
in each activity. Would they be able to accomplish this task without 
making computational errors? Some computerized checks were available 
to provide an answer to this question. 

Two computational errors were possible on Form 5. The first in- 
volved a sub-total entry in which the recorder was required to add to- 
gether all of the Instructional minutes x*hlch the pupll-cllent had re- 
ceived under his tutelage during the day. A computer program was easily 
written to check whether or not this sub-total did in fact equal the sum 
of its parts. A second computational requirement of Form 5 was that the 
total number of minutes for each day be equal to the sum of four sub- 
total components: (1) instructional time from the work coordinator; 
(2) instructional time from other teachers; (3) time spent on work place- 
ment; and (4) time spent in lunch or passing periods. Again, It was 
possible for the computer to check the accuracy of these computations. 

Form 6, it will be recalled, required basically a breakdown into 
topic areas of the time spent receiving Instruction outside of the work 
coordinator's classroom. The total number of minutes recorded on Form 
6, therefore, should equal the analogous sub-total entry on Form 5. 
This equality was also checked by the computer. 



The total number of errors discovered through these computerised 
checks was grstifylngly snail. Only 3.6X of the total number of Fom 
3*8 were found to contain errors, and 4.6/C of the Form 6's were also 
found to contain errors. These results are shown in Table 1. Rather 
than the errors being evenly distributed, a majority of them tended to 
be made by a relatively snail proportion of the recorders. In many 
instances, the errors were corrected through information gained by tel- 
ephone conversations between research staff end the work coordinators. 
The ultimate inpact of these errors, therefore, was quite negligible 
insofar as Interpretation of the overall results is concerned. 



TABLE 1 

Computational Errors Made by Work Coordinators 
While Recording Information on Form 5 and Form 6 





Instrument 


Number of 
Errors 


Nuid>er of 
Completed Foms 


Percentage 
of Errors 


Form 5 
Form 6 


367 
474 


10,621 
10,621 


3.8X 
4.6% 





Outcome Instruments 

The developttent of a series of outcom Instntnents was a unique 
contribution of Phase 3, and pertains to Objectives Four and Five of 
this study. Unlike the Input and Process Inatrunents^ vhlch relied on 
work coordinators as a source of Information » the Outcome Instruments 
were designed to test pupll-cllent behaviors directly » providing there-- 
by an objective meaauretnent of pupll<*cllent achievement. The procedures 
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Involvtd In d«veIopine th«i« t«8tt w«rt tcaewhat lengthy » and will bt 
deacrlb«d In Che rtmainder of thl» aection* 

With raspect to neaauraa of outcont» both abort ttrm affectlveneas 
(the impact of current curriculum expoaure on pupil-client perfomance) 
and long range cf fectiveneea (the impact of curriculvnii exposure to post 
school adaptation) were of concern. The intent is to develop a model 
which incorporates a number of predictors of post school adaptation so 
that teachers of the EMR can feel confident that what they are teaching 
will have an impact on a pupil *s later adjustment » In order to create 
such a model, the following initial steps are being taken. First a 
series of small homogeneous classroom- tests measuring current teacher 
stated classroom objectives are being designed to be used as the initial 
pool of predictor variables along with other demographic and process 
information. These tasts will serve as general feedback to teachers 
concerning the current performance atandatds of their pupils aa well 
AS being used additionally as predictor variables. Simultaneously, 
attention is being focused on the development of an empirical definition 
of "community adaptation" which will aerve aa the criterion variable in 
thia predictive model and will lead to the development of instruments 
which provide a reasonably aensitive meaaurc of levels of adaptation. 

The taaks undertaken in Phase 3 were the refinement and operation- 
alization of teacher generated objectives, the prioritising of these 
objectives by the teachers, and the development of five classroom tests 
baaed on five of the short term objectives considered most important. 



G eneration of Ob.^fcCtlvcs 

During the 1971 Suomer Workshop for work coordlnatorw » the prob- 
letofl of short range ind long range ouCcooiet were dlecuseed. Xn order 
CO capitalise on teacher training and experience, the work coordinatore » 
in A group effort, were aaked to -produce a list of long range objectives 
and a list of withln-school or short term objectives for their pupil- 
clients. In this way the work coordinators «r«re given an opportunity 
to consider the relationship between their short and long range expec 
tatlonn for their pupil-clients and to grapple with the often overlooked 
question of the relevance of what is being taught to later consDunity 
adoptation. 

Following this suswer Institute » nenhers of the research staff re- 
viewed and carefully evaluated the written objectives in an attempt to 
. eXininate any anbiguities and to reoiove or collapse redundant objectives. 
These objectives were then re-vritten in behavioral terras which lent 
thesselves more readily to curriculum content and test material* The 
final product involved eight long term goals and 50 short-term objectives » 
groups of which were subsumed under each of the eight long term goals. 
At a subsequent meeting, the work coordinators were preeented with a 
specially prepared list of these long and short term objectives, each 
of which had a seven point rating scale below it. The teachers were 
asked to rate first the long term goals and then the short term objec- 
tives. A rating of seven meant the objective was of maximum importance. 
Appendix A contains the list of objectives as well as the median rating 
for each. It is Interesting to note that none of the objectives received 
a rating below three and most of the ratings were five or better. 

After [producing this finnl prioritised list of objectives, five 
short term objectives were selected for teat construction by jthe research 
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•taff reprettntlHR four of the tl^t long rangt goala (PamiXy tivlng, 
Econotalc S«lf-Suf ficl^cy, Ejsploy ability, «nd Cooaunlcatlon Skllli) . 
Slttce nont of the lcm« r«n|« goal* rictlv«4 « rating below four, It waa 
thought that all eight ar«a« ahowld eventually bt repreiented with testa 
allowing the rating aaiociated with each long range goal to dictate only 
the number of short tena objective* for which teats olght be generated. 

Generation of Potaatn Stat-esenta 

The first taak in the sequence of teat developo«ot was to clearly 
specify in behavioral teras the complete doinain of potential Items* 
A domain is defined aa a relatively hoaogeneous collection of charac- 
teristics, traits, or behaviors* Taking the behavlorally atated short 
term objective as the general doaain statetsent, the research staff 
created a list of specific content areas which were thought to fully 
define the dosaain. For exa^le, if the dotaain statessent was "Deraonstratcs 
a knowledge of banking," then the content areas placed under this head- 
ing aust successfully characterit* the behaviors Iwplied by the dotwiin, 
FurthersKjre , the »ode of reapoose and other situational factors were 
considered aa part of the doasin definition. In thia way, one attempts 
to create an itea pool by generating itesw which repreaent each content 
area. The do«iain definition* for the five tests constructed In this 
study are found in Appendix B. 

Once a dooain ha* been defined in this manner, teat Interpretation 
becooes considerably siapler. On* can generallte only to the donuiln of 
potential behaviors Indludtd in the definition. Thus, for exaa»ple, the 
doaain of •'Banking" Is defined totally by the content areas which 
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rtprcsenc the behiviort thought to bt r«l#v«nt. If a ttudent pcrforiD* 

on a teic crtttted fro« this dooAln 4eflaitloti exit can Infer only 
that he t* capable of perforodng that tlmMB of behavlort repre««nt«d 
by the doiaatu definition. Anyone nay take isttie vlth the behavior* 
that are Included and those that are exclu<le4 fr<OT the definition » but 
generalitatlona can only be »ade to those bebavlori vblch are included • 

Generatloa of Itect Pools 

The next task involved the creation of item pools* At this stage, 
it became apparent that certain pre-defined content areas were not as 
well stated behavioraXly aj was necessary and thua required soeh of the 
content areas to be oaitted, re^deflned or collapsed into others* This 
procedure did, of course, alter the dotaaln def In^itions, which raised 
the question as to whether or not there was a loss in the integrity of 
the domain as a function of this pruning nrocess. Ite^s were then gen- 
erated by the research staff, and a siailar pruning procedure at the 
ltet» levt»l was used to eliminate enviously acbiguous or unrelated items* 
An attempt was made ro include eqtxal nucbers of itesa representing each 
content area in order to produce a balanced instrus»ent« 

Since practical ccmsldetatlons of ad-ginismtion and scorinfj tiinc 
were necessary, the baiiic format of all five tests followed a true/false 
paradigm* However, in most cases a small number of p^rformaince items 
(items requiring a student to write a check, etc*) were also Included* 
If the full battery of tests is to eventually be given to sll EMR pup- 
ils during the course of an academic year, then administration test tak- 
ing lime must be at f. minimum. Furthermore, there was some concern over 
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wh«ther or not nultlple choice cr matchltift cypt Ittas would prefect 
problewi to the pupils on a purely mechanical level* thereby ankskiiic 
their perfonaance ability. Ae It tum« out, thle later concem appears 
to be unwarranted and perhapa aoxoe utilisation of uailtiple choice Itcjns 
will be included during the next round of test developoent . 

After completion of the Initial item pools by the research staff, 
the 26 work coordinators were again called together in a vorkahop ix. 
order to give their reactions to these initial atteiapts. To provide 
structure for this task, each test was arranged by content headings 
and each iteo was followed by a rating scale (see Appendix C>. This 
rating scale required the teachers to indicate whether or not an Item 
waa thought to be anbiguous or irrelevant. When poor Itexns were ea- 
cotjntered , the teachers were asked to try to write a better one in the 
space provided. In the event that an lte» was considered clear and 
relevant, the teachers were asked to indicate whether one of cbeir 
better pupils would pass or fall the iteo and then whether one of their 
slower students would pass or fall the Itca. In this way it was pot- 
•Ible to obtain soac crude index of the difficulty level of the tests. 
Interestingly enough, this index of difficulty level proved to be jnore 
accurate than might have been expected. The teachers clearly perceivesc 
the teats as being essentially easy for nost of their pupils and this 
was supported by the final data analysis. 

This rating procedure proved to be a valuable pre»test procedure 
and led to the ttodlficatloo and elladnatlon of a nxxmber of inappropriate 
and unclear iteaa. Furthenoore, it provided an opportunity for the wcru 
coordinators to react to the content areas being assessed and to evaluate 
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the represent at Ivcncia of these content areae %rXth respect to Che gen-- 
era! donalns In question. One Important point that emerged during this 
workshop vas teacher-concern o^^r the tine and effort required to admin* 
Ister "performance" Items; those Items which require a student to actu- 
ally perform a task rather than respond true or false. It was quite 
clear that If performance Items were to be used, they would have to be 
relatively simple and few in number. Therefore, an attempt was nade 
to create performance Items that could be performed at the pupil's desk 
during a group administration and that required a minimum of time for a 
response . 

Reliability and Homogeneity 

The reliability estimate used was coefficient Alpha aa Introduced 
by Cronbach (1951) and discussed by Nunnally (1967) and Stanley (1971). 
Coefficient Alpha Is the more general case of the Kuder-Rlch8rdbf?u For- 
mula 20 and has been referred to as the coefficient of generallzablllty. 
It should be noted, however, that "generallsablllty" as used here does 
not refer to generalisations to samples of people oLher than the one 
group tested, but rather to generalizations to other Items from the pool 
of all possible Items In a given domain. In other words. If a pupil 
performs well on a test by passing IS out of 20 Items, one would like 
to assume that he could perform aa well on any other randomly chosen 
set of 20 Items from all possible Items of that domain. 

In this sense then, coefficient Alpha Is sensitive to the homogeneity 
ui iti^s and consequently to the homogeneity of the domain. The less 
honogeneois the domain of potential Items Is, the more difficult It Is 
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to find a subset of Item* that will adequately represent that domain. 
Thus, if a ,60 reliability (coefficient Alpha) were obtained on a set 
of 30 Items, It would suggest that there Is about a 60% chance of 
respondents performing similarly on another set of 30 Items from the same 
domain. It should slso be noted, however, that coefficient Alpha, like 
any other measure of internal consistency, is sensitive to test lengths 
and generally speaking, adding items to a test will increaae reliability. 
The reason for this is based on the fact that when a larger sample of 
items is taken from the domain, there is less probability that a novel 
set of items could be found. 

The difficult task assumed by the research staff was to design 
five tests which were relatively short (30 to 40 items) and which main* 
talned a reliability of .80 or better. In order to accomplish this it 
was necessary to carefully consider the domain definition, content areas 
and individual items in an attempt to produce a relatively honcgeneous 
domain; a domain from which consistent performance over any set of 30 
Items is probable 80Z of the time. The more homogeneous the domain, 
the more representative any small subset of items will be of the entire 
domain of potential items. 

Unfortunately, the degree of homogeneity desired was not obtained 
in most cases, but the average length of Jtie five tests was 36 items 
which was not too far off target. The physical health care test required 
the largest nuo^er of items (55) suggesting a rather heterogeneous domain 
but this test was also one of the most difficult to handle definitlonally. 
Nevertheless, a reliability of .80 was obtained from all five tests and 
for the most part the tests remained fairly short and easy to administer. 
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The experience of designing these five initial tests has clearly pointed 
to the need to spend considerable tine at the donaln definition level 
prior to any consideration of individual Items. In this way, hojnogenelty 
can be Insured and less tiiDe spent debating the issue of whether an item 
belongs or does not. As a final cooment. It should be made clear that 
the ultimate decision of the content of a domain is not « statistical 
one but a personal commitment to what Is believed to belong under a domain. 
If a domain Is not homogeneous enough to produce a SO^item test vrlth .80 
reliability but one is convinced that the content areas belong then a 
longer test is the answer and not a change in the domain definition. 

Administration of Pilot Tests (Standardiaation) 

Pilot tests refer aere to the five preliminary tests that were the 
result of the initial design ratd pruning procedures described above. 
According to Nunnally (1967), it is advisable to maintain a five to one 
ratio of people to items if an item analysis is planned. This recommen- 
dation is made to reduce the probability of achieving relatively high 
correlations by chance. In the case of this study, the maximum sample 
size was fixed at 350 junior and senior high school pupils, thus limit- 
ing initial test length to a maximum of 75 Itena. It was difficult, 
however, to develop 75 item tests and in most cases the pilot tests 
fell short of this number. As it worked out, this reduced item sample 
size was desirable since a number of absences and other technical prob- 
lems reduced the pupil sample considerably. 

The five pilot tests were produced In booklet form, one per pupil, 
and sent by mail to the 26 participating work coordinators. Each 
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coordinator also received a tetC Banual which contained dlrecClona for 
admlnlatratlon ae well at a copy of the teat. The work coordinators 
were aaked to uee only the directions provided and were given Instructions 
on speed of delivery and cautioned about Inappropriate voice Inflections. 
In addition, the %rork coordinators were asked to be certain that their 
pupils were coospletely familiar with the response requirements of these 
tests prior to administration. The work coordinators were also dis- 
couraged from teaching to the test just prior to administration. In 
order to document any deviations from standardized conditions* the work 
coordinators were also provided with a questionnaire regarding test con- 
ditions (see Appendix D). Although minor deviations were noted during 
the administration of these tests* their Impact was minimal as evidenced 
by the final results. 

Item Analysis 

As has already been Indicated, Phase 3 was divided Into two 7-week 
periods. During the first 7-veek Interval, three of the pilot tests 
were administered (Banking, Physical Health Care* Purchasing Habits) 
and two more were given during the second Intervsl. These tests were 
returned unscored to the research staff by mall. Upon receiving these 
tests, work coordinator remarks were revlei^f^d snd the test results were 
coded on Dlgltec date sheets for convenient data management. Two coders 
vorked together on a single test at one time In order to serve as a che^'k 
against one another. Then after an entire set of tests representing all 
26 schools had been coded, the coders were Instructed to select at random 
and verify 15 code sheets. Since the coding of the majority of the Items 
Involved simply a 0 or 1, there were very few coding errors. 
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With few exceptions, the Items were coded but not icored by hand. 
For sccring purposes, a conputer proqraa vas written vhlch coapAred 
each coded test profile with a key and recorded correct and incorrect 
responses. This was done in order to eliminate another potential source 
of error resulting from the coders having to score visually from a key. 
In a few instances, especially among the performance items, the coders 
did have to score the items right or wrong but such scoring was minimal. 

After the Digltec sheets were completed, the new data were put 
onto tape and then the scoring program was nm to transfer the raw data 
into scored tests. This program marked each item correct or Incorrect 
and provided a total test score as well. This scored form of each test 
was then also stored on tape. The item analysis procedure Involved pro- 
ducing an inter-item correlation matrix along vrlth the total score. 
The BKD02D correlation program provided the correlation matrix along 
with the co-varlance/varlance matrix from which It vas derived. The 
procedure u«ed was that described in Kunnally (1967) and Involved exam- 
ining the item-total correlations. Only those Items %fith item-total 
correlations above .20 were acceptable since correlations lower than 
this would tend to produce such a heterogeneous test that an excessively 
large number of items would be required to produce a .80 reliability. 
But Just any 30 or 40 items with correlations above .20 would not do. 
The items had to represent, as equally as possible, each of the content 
areas used under the domain. 

The results of this item analysis procedure for the five tests was 
quite encouraging. The average item-total correlation across all five 
tests was .35 and there were very few items with correlations belo** .20. 
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FurtherBaorc , th« Items did not clump up Into one or two content areas 
b\tt remained fairly constant acroaa the entire test. Thus, It was 
relatively easy to select a subset of Iteas for each of the final test 

form* 

A special program was written to calculate coefficient Alpha as 
veil as an index of homogeneity. This homogeneity index was simply 
the Spearman* Brovn formula used for a one iten test* This program would 
accept as input the entire variance /co-variance matrix generated from 
the EMD prograa. Given this matrix. It would then procede to calculate 
coefficient Alpha and homogeneity index for the entire pilot test as 
well as any siA-saaples of items that were designated* In this way, 
it was quite easy to determine the smallest sub-sample of Items which 
would colntaln a reliability of *80* As noted in an earlier section, 
most of the tests required irore than the minimum 30 Items but the re** 
quired reliability level was obtained for all five tests • In looking 
at the pilot test distributions as well as the selected sub-sample dis- 
tributions it was quite clear that a strong negative skew was present. 
The tests were apparently quite easy for these students* 

TaDle 2 shows the number of Items required for each of the five 
tests in order to obtain a .80 reliability. It Is Important to note 
that all but one of the five original pilot teots had sllfjhtly lower 
reliabilities (.76- ,79) than did the selected sub-samples of Table 2. 
The reaso© this occurred was that a few items correlated negatively 
with the total test and served to depress the overall reliability. By 
selecting a subset of items which produced a higher reliability than the 
larger pilot test, hcwever, the domain definition could have been changed. 
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On« c,iBt always be careful not to ellnln«tt mn Item simply because of 
Its low correlation. Thle Index Is only a war Ing that homogeneity has 
been violated. In the case of these first five tests, h«/cver, all of 
the Items which were depressing the overall reliability proved to be 
acblBuous or In other ways clearly not related to the domain In ques- 
tion. Thus, their removal actually Increased domain Integrity while 
Improving the reliability. 

It Is also possible for an Item analysis to reveal that all of the 
Items under a specific content area do not correlate with the total 
test, Implying that the content area In question doea not belong to the 
domain. Fortunately, the loss of a consent area due vo many low corre- 
lations did not occur In any of the five tests. In fact, relatively 
few Items within any content area correlated below .20. Because of this, 
all of the five sub-sample tests contained aprroxlmately equal numbers 
of items within all content areas as originally planned. 



TABtE 2 

Number of Items Required to Reach 
.80 Reliability for Each Test 



Banking 


Purchasing Health Care 


Job Search Skills 


Functional Signs 


38 


36 55 


30 


28 



A dministration of Revised Tests 

After selecting a representative sub-sample of items which obtained 
a reliability of ,80, these Items were reporduced in test booklet form 
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a» described In a prevloua •ection. Again, a set of theae new teat book- 
lets along with a revised teacher nanual vaa sent to each participating 
work coordinator. The revlaed teachers* nanuala for the five testa can 
be found In Appendix E, Standardisation procedures pertaining to adnln» 
Istratlon technique and the order of test presentations were nalntalncd 
and the questionnaire regarding violations of standardleetlon was again 
provided for each work coordinator. After the teats were administered, 
they were returned to the research ttaff by nail. Upon receiving theee 
tests, the sane procddures for coding and scoring were employed as de- 
scribed for the pilot forms* 

Statistical Reaults of Final Test Forms 

Table 3 presents the reliability and homogeneity index for all 
five final tests along with the number of items required to reach the 
.80 reliability level. It is quite interesting to note that the esti- 
mated reliabilities and homogeneity indexes obtained from the sub-samples 
of items from the pilot tests proved to be stable upon readministration 
as self-contained tests. 

TABLE 3 

Reliability and Homogeneity for Each of the Five 
Final Teat Forms 

Health Job Search Functional 





Bankinf 


Furchaains 


Care 


Skills 


SiKna 


Number of Items 


38 


36 


55 


30 


28 


Reliability 


.80 


.79 


.80 


.80 


.80 


Homogeneity 


.10 


.10 


.10 


.10 


.15 



34 
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Suaaary 

Although th« d«vtlopb«nt of thett llrit five t«iti wis relatively 
trouble free, a nuaber of Inportant leasone were learned which ihould 
lead to the production of better teat* In the future. Aoong theae, 
there la the realisation of the need for (1) a greater concern on the 
part of both the reaearch ataff and the participating work c&:>rdlnator 
over the accuracy and conpleteneae of the donaln deflnltlona, (2) grea- 
ter variability In pupll-ellent perforaance In order to Increaae the 
utility of the tr^ta for prediction, and (3) a greater variety of re- 
aponae formate auch aa amltlple choice and matching. The ultimate 
queatlon regarding the valxie of theae teata, however, reata with the 
manner In which the Information they generate la utilized. Thla la a 
taak for the future. 
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RESULTS 

Th« flntX •ecclon of thli rtport vlll prewnt th« Initial Inter- 
pretation of the data that were generated during Phaee 3. The flret 
aub-aectlon will addrese Itself to the question: How representative 
•re the 26 participants In Phase 3 of all the work coordinators In Oregon? 
The basis for this comparison required the gathering of Information 
about cownunltles and schools In addition to that which was generated 
by the research inatruments previously described. The second sub-section 
will describe the characteristics of the pupil-clients and their families 
In terms of the data that were generated on Forms One, Two, and Three. 
The third sub-section will display Information about the InBtructlonal 
programs that were experienced by the puplX-clients In this study, 
utlllilng Forms Five and Six as the sources of data. The fourth sub- 
section will provide a description of the work placements that were 
experienced by pupil-clients, as recorded during the study on Form 4. 
The final sub-section will present the results of the five achievement 
tests that were developed during Phase 3, 

Representativeness of the Phase 3 Sample 

At the beginning of Phase 3, 59 persons in Oregon were employed 
in their school districts as work coordinators for the educable mentally 
retarded. The question being posed at this point Is whether the programs 
offered by the 26 participants in Phase 3 are representative of the pro- 
grama offered by all 59 of the state's work study coordinators. 
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In on* sense , thsrt is an obvious l>i«« within the ssnpls of par- 
cicipanes. In ordsr to psrticipsct in this study » it was essential 
that the work experience coordinatore be able to spend tine, in addition 
to their regular duties, keeping detailed daily records over many weeks, 
that they have an opportunity to search out infomation from the records 
of their pupil-dienta , and that they be able to attend neetinse «way 
fro« their hone towns for several days at a tine. Work coordinators 
unable to neet these requirenente could obviously not participate in 
the study, regardless of the nature of their work/study program. 

Id spite of this obvious bias, a nueiber of distensions remein which 
can be utilized to compare the extent to which the work/study prcgrass 
within the sample are representative of those that were excluded. First, 
there are a number of broad characteristics of the communities in which 
the work/study programs reside, such as population density, ^ographical 
location, and indices of economic activity. At another level, charac- 
teristics of the schools and school districts can be compared, such as 
school sise snd per pupil expenditures. Those indices that were avail- 
able for this comparison are presented below. 

Community Characteristics 

Three general aspects of commnnity life which are believed to have 
an impact on work /study classes will be discussed in detail. These are, 
in the order of their presentation, geographic location, population den- 
sity, and measures of economic activity. The factors that are considered 
under the last-named heading by no means exhsuat the list of economic 
activities determining the nature of a community. In addition, the 
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s«?arch for u»«ful data 1« cos^Ucaced by the fact that statistics of 
this kind generally tend tc follow county lines rather than school dis- 
trict lines. The fact that tvo school districts are within the same 
county does not guarantee the sajse accessibility of, for example, job 
tralnlnf and placement op;yort\mltle», ?or purposes of this comparison, 
however, the assuaption will be eade that it does. 

Ceof^r aphlcal distribution ; The state of Oregon Is highly varied 
in both terrain and density of population. Its geography Includes sea- 
coast, desert, rugged ©ountains, and fertile valleys. Variations in 
daily life, including, co doubt, isrportant aspects of school prograxas 
and curricula, are surely affected by variations in geography; ho*'ever, 
in most instances specifying the exact manner in which this effect is 
felt would be very difficult without carefully controlled experimentation. 
For our purposes it is sufficlenit to show, first, that the tventy-slx 
proprams that were studied in detail occurred in areas that were repre- 
sentative of this variety in th<» geograt»hy of the state; and second, 
that this geographical distribution of the sanple programs Is reasonably 
close to the distribution of the entire group of flfty-nlnw pTo^taw**. 

To make this cocqiarisoti , the state was divided Into four major 
ai 'tas: Coastal; Central; Southern; and Eastern. In Reneral, this divi- 
sion is similar to that utilized in the 1965 report by the Oregon Board 
of education on the incidence of mental retardation in the state. Bow- 
ever, in order to locate the districts having vork/study programs more 
closely than the 1965 breakdown would have permitted, the valley repion 
has been broken dovn into a northern, a central, and a southern portion. 
Clackamas, T*ultnomah, Vathlngton, Columbia, and Yamhill counties comprise 
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the ncrch v«ll«y r«gioR» ^'arlon md ?olk th« central rt^iaa, and Linn, 
Lane and Benton countlet the iouchem rtijicm. Table 4 pr^aentt a break- 
down of work/study proerawa according to their geographical location and 
the rcle they played In this reaearch project (tlioae studied in contrast 
to thcte not studied) . 



TAII.E 4 

Geographical Dittribution of Work/Studv Progxazsa 
^^Ithin and Outside of the Project Sasple 





Type cf 
Prograa 


Coastal . 
Counties 


Valley Couatiesi 
Korth Central South 


Soui.hem2 
Counties 


Eaatem _ 
Count lea 


Total 


Prograas 
Studied 


4 


10 


3 


3 


2 


4 


26 


Prograiai 
Not Studied 


4 


12 


2 


B 


3 


4 


33 


Total 


S 


22 


5 


11 


5 


6 


59 



^Coast*! cowtlea are Clataap» Coos, Curry , Lincoln, «a<J Tillasiook 

•-Scuthen counties are Jackacm, Jcse^>hlne, arhi Klagath 

^.astern countlc-a are Baker, I>c«cbutea> Hood River, Jefferson, Umtilla, 

and Cnlcn 



In order to gage how closely the gecgraphlcal distribution of the 
programs studied parallels the distribution of those not studied, the 
entries in Row 1 should be coTspared with those in Rov 2* It will be 
seen that, except for the southern valley region, th-^f tvo sets of fi- 
gures are nearly identical. In the southern valley regi'tin only 3 out 
cf 11 programs fell into the sample studied. This difference undoubtedly 
serves to limit somewhat the generalizability cf the findings, and Is 
perhaps even »ore limiting than it mifht otherwise have been because of 
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the high population density in thl« nftsa of the »t«te. As the reader 
vlll gee, the effects of this underrepresentation will shcjv? up la other 
comparisons of the two groups that involve charactcrlitlcs of the scbocl 
and the conoaunlty. 

Population density ; Density of population is an example cf tescto^ 
graphic factor beyond the control of a school district or of a particular 
educational prograe which nevertheless exercises a strong influence Ix 
determining the particular nature of both. With respect to work/study 
programs one could reasonably expect that both the nuccber and the variecy 
of available jobs would differ according to the size of the comounity. 
The same expectation would hold for opportunities to train for a job. 

In assiening a popxjlation label to the locale of each work/study 
program in the state, the categories defined by the United States Burea-^ 
of the Census were utillted as a guide (1970). Any conounity with t 
population of less than 2500 was labeled rural. Anything over this sttt 
was considered to be urban with an additional reflnescnt being the Stanc- 
ard Metropolitan Statistical Area, which refers to any area with a poz^ 
ulation of hlRh density that 1» dominated by a city of 50,000 or aorc. 
Eugene, Salem, and Portland qualify for this dsssifi cation. Commuai- 
tles adjacent to the central city of a Standard Metropolitan Area were 
further classified as suburban. Table 5 presents the distribution of 
communities having* work/study programs according to these popuiatloc 
labels. 
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TABLE 5 

Distribution of Work/Study Programs by Population 
Within and Outside of the Project Sample 

Metropolitan Urban R'lral 

Type of Central Suburban 2500- 5000- 10000- Over 

ProRraro City 5000 10000 20000 20000 Total 

Less More 

than than 

15.000 15,000 

Programs 

Studied 44 1 24 4 2 5 26 

Programs 

Not Studied 62 1 63 5 I 9 33 

Total 10 6 2 8 7 9 3 14 :>9 



This table can be read In the same way as Table 4, Rov 1 shows the dis- 
tribution by population of programs vhlch were studied and Row 2 pre- 
sents this information for those which were not studied. 

In the three major categories the overall totals represented by the 
programs In the group studied are close enough to those of the group not 
studied so that a reasonable degree of comparability can be assumed. 
There are nine metro^^i ^Itan ptograns In each group. Twelve of the pro- 
grams studied ar^a categorised as urban compared with fifteen In the 
group which did not participate in the study. The greatest discrepancy 
between these two sets of programs is found In the classification Rural . 
The five rural programs In the study sample represent only 19t of all 
the programs In the study while the nine rural programs In the group not 
studied represents 27% of those progrsms. The significance of this dis- 
crepancy Is further hslghtened by the fact that four out of five, or 
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aOZ, of the progranw in the study proup are located within a fifty mile 
radiua of cities larger than 70,000. Anonp the nine rural programs not 
included in the study » only five, or 55X, are similarly located. 

Finally, it should be noted that some discrepancies exist within 
the major categories Metropolitan and Urban . Suburban communities of 
less than fifteen thousand and urban communities between five and ten 
thousand are overrepresented in the study sample. At the same fme, 
urban communities smaller than five thousand are decidedly under-repre- 
sented. 

Measures ct e c onomic activity ; Any social program that relies on 
the variety and availability of local employment for its success must 
make some effort to assess the major sources of economic activity and 
wealth. The impact of such factors on programs as limited in scope as 
work/study classes for adolescent retardates is difficult to evaluate, 
yet these factors undoubtedly play a crucial role in the eventual out- 
come of the programs. 

One problem which complicates the assessment of the impact of such 
factors stem* froni the method generally used to report such Inforroatlon. 
The statistics for sources of economic wealth such as farm production, 
manufacturings etc* » are most often reported on the basis of counties. 
The exact relationship between the overall affluence of counties and 
the afflucrxe of regions within counties is very difficult to determine 
Insofar as these indices of economic productivity are concerned. The 
discussion in this section Is therefore somewhat speculative, particu-* 
larly with respect to the impact this productivity may have on work/ 
study programs* 

42 
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Using data reported on a counCy-by-county basis (Oregon Economic 
Statistics, 1972), three dlffetenc indices of economic activity were 
selected vhlch are all prominent contributors to the economy of the 



state: number of farms; number of manufacturing establishments; board 
feet of log production. 

Table 6 presents a summary of this information for Chose programs 
which were in the study and those which were not. To obtain the average 
number of farms for conmunitles where work/study programs are found, 
the number of farms reported for each of the counties in which the work/ 
study programs are located was added together, and the sum was divided 
by the appropriate number of programs (26 for Row 1, Programs studied, 
and 33 for Row 2, Programs not studied). V%ere more than one program 
of either category was located in the same county, the number of farms 
found In that county was repeated for each additional program. If, for 
exmmple, a county was reported to have 250 farms, and it also had ttro 
work/study programs in the ctudy sample and one in the group not studied, 
then five Imndred (250 X 2) was added to the sum for Rovt 1, and t\io hund- 
red and fifty (250 X 1) to the sum for Row 2. 
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TABLE 6 



Conanunlty Economic Indicts for V'ork/Study 
Programa Within and Outside of the Project Sample 



T>pe qf Type of Economic Activity 

ProRran Ftirros^ Loggln{»^ Induatry^ 

Programs Studied 1241.3 215.5 320.0 

Programs Not Studied 1483. A 419.4 347.1 

h)Ata In this column Indicate the average number of fanna. 
'Rata In this colwnn Indicate the average number of board feet of log 
production in millions of board feet. 

Data in this column Indicate the average number of nanufacturlnjr 
establishments. 

It was pointed out earlier that efforts to assess the impact of a 
community's economic activity on such programs as vork/studv for re- 
tarded adolescents are highly speculative. It cannot be assumed, for 
example, that tv»o programs in the same county necessarllv have the s-ame 
opportunities for job placement or training. Pith this limitation in 
nlnd. It appears that the two grouos of programs, those studied and 
those not studied, are Itaoonably close Insofar as the availability of 
Job training opportunities on faros and in manufacturing establishments 
is concerned. There Is a sharp difference, however, *»»lth regard to log 
production. The programs not studied show, as a group, almost twice as 
great an average production when compared to the group of programs which 
were studied. This discrepancy is contributed almost entirely by Lane 
County, which is the state's largest producer of logs. Of the seven 
work/study programs in Lane County, only one was included in the study 
sample. 



Characteristics of the School Districts and the Schools 

The next four sections are intended to focus more closely on the 
work/study programs themselves by nsovlng from a discussion of community 
characteristics, whose impact is somewhat nebulous, to more specific 
information about the school districts and school settings in ^-Thicb the 
work/study programs are found. 



Some of the dimensions to be discussed have been shown to be di- 
rectly related to pupil behavior, for example, the size of the school 
and the socio-economic levels repreuented there. In addition, informa- 
tion will be presented about per pupil costs of programs for the edu- 
cable mentally retarded, and the way In which the responsibilities of 
the work coordinator are structured. 

School alee ; Evidence exists to support the contention that varia- 
tions in school population have a differential effect on the kinds of 
experiences students have during their school career (Barker & Gump, 
196A) . Most of this data relates to the secondary school and demon- 
strates that, as school size increases, the number of students who par- 
ticipate In school activities, and the extent of that participation, 
tends to decrease. With this in mind, the sizes of the schools which 
contained work/study programs Included in this survey vera compared 
with those whose work/study programs were not in the survey. 

The average population of the schools in the study group was 1,0A9. 
The range of populations in these schools was 253 for the smallest and 
1,959 for the largest. The schools whose programs were not studied 
had a somewhat smaller average population, 837, and a range of 190 to 
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r^C39, Theae two sets of statistics seem highly comparable • The upper 
and lower Holts are cxtreciely close and the difference In the average 
size seeos uegllglble In terms of Its Impact on school atmosphere. The 
fact that the work/study proRraas not included in the study appear to 
be in sll^htlv smaller schools issay reflect a discrepancy pointed out 
earlier, nacely, the under-represcntation of small urban connnunitles In 
the study group. 

Incidence of lov-lnccme families in schools vlth vork/study programs ; 
The relative incidence of students from low Income families In programs 
studied has also been compared with programs not In the study* Hille 
any direct connection between this factor and the nature of the v;ork/ 
study proRram may be difficult to specify. It has been shown that Che 
distribution of family income levels In secondary schools has a measure- 
able effect on certain aspects of student behavior (Douvan & Adelson, 
19S8). Variations in the relative proportions of children from differ- 
ent sccio-^economlc levels in a school seem to be related to Its level 
of academic achievement and to the goals and aspirations of Its students. 
Students fro© low income families profess vocational and educational 
goals that closely resemble those of their middle class peers In schools 
where the larger proportion of students is middle class. 

According to the Division of School and Collepe Finance and Statis- 
tical Services of the Oregon Board of Education > thirty four percent, 

71, of Oregon's 208 high schools have a high concentration of students 
from lev income families. Of these 71 schools, twenty percent, or 1<> , 
have vork/study progratis in the sample group and seventeen percent, or 
12, have programs not included in this group. The two sets of programs 
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thu« resemble each other on two counts, first, In having reasonably 
close agreement In the proportion of schools with » high Incidence of 
low Income faDllles, and second. In having a smaller proportion of such 
schools than is found among all of Oregon's high schools. 

Per pupil costs ; All other things being equal, the cost of an 
educational program is probably the best single indicator of its effec- 
tiveness. In this section, per pupil costs for all programs for the 
educablc mentally retarded will be presented as a function of the total 
number of retarded pupils served in the school district, provided that 
a work/study class for older adolescents is included as one of the pro- 
grams. The costs shown are based on the total amount claimed for reim- 
bursement by those districts which maintain such a program, divided by 
iB^Sk number of educable retarded pupils reported by that district. 
Although this does not provide Information about the amount of mor«iy 
devoted exclusively to work/study classes, the overall average can be 
used as an index of the role such classes may play in a district's com- 
orehenslvc planning for its special education needs. 

The per pupil costs of programs for the educable mentally retarded 
pupil are presented in Table 7, In addition to the breakdown Into pro- 
grams sampled and those not Included In the sample, the school districts 
with work/study classes have been broken down according to the size of 
their educable retarded population. Forty-one districts have less than 
one hundred students in their programs and seven districts have more than 
one hundred students. 
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TABLE 7 



Per Pupil Costs of EMR ProRrams Wiich 
Include VJork/Studh Classes 



Type of ProRratn 


Number of 
In School 
ClOO 


EMR Pupils 
Districts 
MOO 


All Districts 


Prograius studied 


$1114. 7<) 


$1243.45 


$1134.58 




n-22 


n-4 


n-26 


Programs not studied 


1045.07 


993.71 


1038.07 




n-19 


n-3 


n-22 


All districts 


1082.48 


1136.42 


1090.24 




n-41 


n-7 


n-48* 



*The overall total Is three less than the fifty-one districts having 
work/3t\\dy programs because tvjo programs are new this year and one 
deals entirely with students below the senior hlfrh level. 



The most notevrorthy aspect of the information presented In Table 
7 Is the fact that, regardless of the size of the population of cducable 
mentally retarded students (less or more than one hundred) , the school 
districts In the survey, in contrast to those not surveyed, shot* a strong 
trend to spend more, on the average, for each retarded pupil. The dis- 
crepancy Is particularly marked in the case of the districts with larger 
populations vhere the difference amounts to about $250. In the case of 
districts with fewer than 100 such pupils, the difference is about $70. 

In comparing the programs studied with those not studied, this dif- 
ference In per pupil expenditure Is probably the most severely limiting 
one that has been uncovered. It Increases considerably the likelihood 
that the two sets of prograns have other characteristic differences 
which, on the basis of present information, cannot be specified. 
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The structure of the vork / study programs ; The work/study coordl'- 
nator has a dual responsibility to the pupils In his classroom. At one 
and the sanie time he is expected to provide an academic curriculum use'* 
ful to the student 9 as veil as suitable work experience to assist the 
student In the transition to poat*<*school Independence » One must wonder 
whether time and energy would permit a single individual to carry out 
both of these functions effectively. To some extent the attitude of a 
school district toward thf^ role of a work/study class may be gaged by 
its expectations in this rcpeect. Where the responsibilities are shared , 
the pressure on the work coordinator is reduced and a better work super- 
vision program may result. 

On the assumption that a single coordinator who must provide all 
aspects of the work/study program Is likely to be less effective than 
one who shares the respondlblllty with other teachers* a comparison was 
made between the programs In the study sample and the other programs to 
determine the extent to which shared responsibility existed in each 
group« Th(d category which seemed most likely to produce effective aca- 
demic and work experience programs were those where the work coordinator 
shared responsibility with one or more additional teachers. Of the 26 
programs in the study sample, seven were structured in this way. Of 
the 33 programs not in the study sample , sixteen had shared responsibility. 

Tlie next level in degree of effectiveness mlpht be those programs 
where a single coordinator was responsible for the work/study pupils In 
a single school. Twelve of the programs studied and sixteen of those 
not studied fall in this category. Perhaps the least effective program 
would be the one in which a single coordinator was responsible for 
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supervising the work/study 'students of more than one school. Seven pro- 
grama In the study sample were structured In this vay and only one among 
the programs not studied. 

VJhen the two sets of programs as a whole are conpaired, the group 
which wcs not studied appears to have more situations In t'hich the total 
responsibility Is shared* 

Overview 

In this section an attempt has been made to estimate the extent to 
which the 26 work/study programs examined In detail by this research 
project are representative of all the work/study programs In the state. 
For this purpose these programs viere compared vith the 33 programs not 
surveyed with respect to certain characteristics of the communities and 
school districts in which they are located. This analysis uncovered 
both similarities and differences. 

As far as community characteristics are concerned, a reasonable 
dej?ree of similarity was found. All geographic areas ucre about equally 
represented with the exception of the southern region of the Willamette 
Valley which was under-represented In the study group. Small suburban 
communities were over-represented in this group, and rural and small 
urban communities were somewhat under- represented. Indices of economic 
activity were judged to be nearly the same as far as numbers of farms 
and manufacturing establishments were concerned ^ but the production of 
lops appeared to be considerably higher in communities of the programs 
not studied. 

50 
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With regard to th« char«ct«ri«Clc9 of schools and school districts, 
comparisons were aade of school slse» per pupil costs, the proportion of 
high schools with a high Incidence of students fron lent Incone fsnllles, 
and the degree of responsibility for the progran bom by the work/study 
coordinator. Negligible differences were found In connection with school 
slse and Income level of the fsallles. With regcrd to the extent to 
which the coordinator shares responsibility for the program, the programs 
not In the study sample appear to have a slight advantage. The most 
glaring discrepancy between the two groups was found In the area of per 
pupil costs, with the average cost much higher for the programs In the 
study. 
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ChAricuriattct of Fupll-ClleQC» and Th«ir Famlllen 
Pupil ChAracterittlcs 

Tht only cl«*rcut dlfftrtnce which aust dlatlni^ulth retarded puplU 
from Che total pupil population It the level of their perforaance on 
•tandard Intelligence teats. Whether a population of retarded puplla 
la further dlatlngulahable from other pupilf in ter«» of family back- 
ground and general attitudes la a cooplex quettion ^*hlch haa as yet not 
received a aatlafactory answer. This section of the report will portray 
some personal and family characteristics of the pupll-cllents who were 
studied In Phase 3, in order to provide a background for interpreting the 
subaequent sections on evjrriculua, work placeocnts, and achlevenent test 
scores. 

Ane. sex and year in achool ; One potential influence on the way 
In which a achool district views the role of a work/study class in the 
education of its retarded children is the distribution of pupil-clients 
In these classes by age and by sex. In the group of pupil-clients under 
consideration, the distribution by sex shows a 60-40 split, with boys 
more heavliy represented than girla. This finding asy Involve some 
saopling variation, aince the Phaae 2 study (O'Connor, Halpem, & Rooo, 
1971) shows s lest extreme split, with about 55Z boys and 45% girls. 
Howev*:, Dost populations of retarded individuals show a heavier repre- 
sentation of males. This has been Interpreted as a reflection of the 
fact that glrla engage leas in behavior that is socially undesirable, 
and aa a reault are less frequently brought to the attention of auth- 
orities and labeled it sc«e way. There Is no reason to assume that 
this explanation does not apply to the group under discussion. 
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Tab lea 6 and 9 preaent datalled auasaarlea of th« a^a distribution 
axwJ the level tn ichool of the entire group of t^i^jecct acrota all 
tventy-six dlftrlcca. 



Dlatrtbution of P"upil-Cli«itt by Year In School 









Year In School 










Sophof^re Junior 


Senior 


Total 


Frequency 


41 


92 117 


99 


349 



Percentage 11.6 26.0 33.0 28.0 98.6 



TASLE 9 

Diatributlon of Pupil-Clienta by Chronolof leal Age 



Aj?c la Years 

_ 15 16 17 18 l»y Total 

Frequency 22 49 74 119 87 351 

Percentage 6.2 13.8 20.9 33.6 24.6 <>9,1 



It seems clear, vith respect to both age and school year, that the up- 
per ranRea are wuch better represented than the lo»fer. This flndlnp 
suggests the possibility that there is a tendency on the part of school 
adadnlstrators to reserve the worV. experience proirraa for the older 
retardate, even in a fair proportion of the cases (about 25X) peraltting 
pupil-clients to participate vho are well beyond the legal age limit. 
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Sixty-one percent of the pupll-cllentji are considered to be junior© mnd 
seniors and eighty percent are 17 or older; on the other hand^ only 
twenty percent are 15 or 16. The largeat proportion of pupil-cllenta 
fallt at the chronological age of eighteen and at the junior year In 
high achool^ according to the work coordinators' judftaent of their 
school placement ♦ 

L ength of time In special program : Information about the pupil 
characteristics so far discussed - chronological age, sex and level tn 
school - can be fairly accurately ascertained by a clasaroots teacher. 
The farther the infortaatlon is, in terms of its source or its chronology, 
from the Individual who Is asked to provide it, the more unreliable it 
Is likely to become* In ©ost Instances the certification of a pxxpil to 
a special class for the educable mentally retarded extends back to a 
period when ^t Is unlikely that his present high school teacher knev 
him* Thus the teacher cannot serve as a witness to the accuracy of the 
Information In the student's folder* Other sources of inaccuracy bIbo 
contribute heavily to the unreliability of data about the length of tlwt 
any pupil has been in a special class « Transfers frotn other states and 
temporary certifications which are never nade penwinent are probably 
the largest sources of Inaccuracy In the present set of data. In sotae 
cases records v?ere missing and could not be located. In spite of these 
sources of Inaccuracy » it Is believed that the sumary data on the ages 
of the pupll-cllents In the study group at the tlrae they were certified^ 
and on the length of tix» they hsve spent In special classes, is worth 
reviewing • 
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TABLE 10 

Dlstrtbutlon of Pupil-Clients by Ag« at Placement 









Age in Years 








5-7 


8 


9 


10 


11-15 


16-»- 


Frequency 


23 


38 


45 


31 


157 


38 


Cumulative 
Percentage 


6.5 


17.2 


29.9 


38.7 


83.1 


100.0 



Table 10 presents the chronologlcsl ape of certification for this 
group of students. The data suggest that the ages of eight and nine 
are the ones In which placement in the special program is most likely 
to occur. Only 6.5Z of the group were referred at an earlier age. 
Ages eight and nine account for 23% of all the subjects. At age ten 
the percentage drops to 9Z and remains at about this level until age 
16, where it undergoes a further reduction to 5%, The factor of early 
placement (at ages eight and nine) which is suggested by the data in 
Table 10 io furthr- supported by the findings presented in Table 11, 
which show the length of time these students have spent in special edu- 
cation programs. Of the 354 students in Phase 3, one hundred and fifty, 
or 42% have spent seven or more years of their educational careers in 
such programs. In spite of the fact that there are Inaccuracies in the 
Information available, it seems reasonable to conclude on the basis of 
these two tables that there is a high likelihood, once a pupil is assigned 
to such a program, that he will remain there until he leaves school. 
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TABLE 11 



Dlatrlbutlon of Pupll-Cllenu by Years In Special Claasea 



Leas than 4 



Age In Years 
A-6 



7 or nore 



Frequency 



112 



95 



150 



Cumulative 
Percentage 



30.8 



57.7 



100.0 




Intellect ual functlonlnp: ; The criterion which should count moat 
heavily In the asslgnnent of pupils to special education programs ia 
the adequacy of their intellectual functioning. For this reason the 
findings with r««pect to intelligence will be presented in considerable 
detail. It should be kept in mind, however, that the summary table 
below lumps together scores obtained with different tests under widely 
differing conditions. In addition, the age range of the subjects at 
the time the teats were administered varied from about age 8 to age 17. 
There is aome question as to the validity of combining all of these 
scores into a alngle distribution. Care has been taken, however, to 
use only scores which were obtained with the use of thoroughly standard- 
ized individualized teats. Forms L and LM of the Stanford Binet, the 
Wechaler Intelligence Scale for Children, and the Wechsler Adult Intel- 
ligence Scale. 

The following table presents the absolute frequencies and the cum- 
ulative percentages for the Intelligence quotients of 335 subjects. 

^For 20 pupils test results were unobtainable. !^en this la added to 
335, it auma to one more than the usual N of 354 which is found in most 
of the other tables presenting data about the total group. This dis- 
crepancy occurred because one pupil dropped out of school during the 



first week of the study. 
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The flcorea arc grouped Into five-point categories. VhUe thl» makes 
for a somewhat cumbersome table. It provides necessary Information If 
the reader Is to make any Judgments about the range of abilities one Is 
likely to find among the pupils In the work experience programs In Oregon. 



TABLE 12 



Distribution of Intelligence Test Scores 
for all Pupll-Cllents 



IQ Range 


Frequency 


Cumulative Percentage 


40- 45 


2 


0.6 


46- 50 


5 


2.1 


51- 55 


16 


6.9 


56- 60 


24 


14.0 


61- 65 


44 


27.2 


66- 70 


70 


48.1 


71- 75 


67 


71.0 


76- 80 


49 


85.7 


81- 85 


34 


95.8 


86- 90 


6 


97.6 


91- 95 


5 


99.1 


96-100 


2 


99.7 


101-105 


0 


99.7 


106-110 


1 


100.0 



The mean IQ for the total group was 70.8 and the standard deviation 
was 9.7. Thus more than two-thirds of the pupils fall within the expected 
range of ability for this kind of educational program. However, one 
should note that approximately 332 fall above 80 or belovy 50. While 
these extremes are relatively small In number (N«55), the Impact that 
one or two such pupils In each classroom might have on the total program 
must be taken Into consideration. 

Oi 
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One other cable will be presented In thle section Y^hlch contains 
the absolute frequencies and the cumulative percentage for the calendar 
year when each pupil-client in the study was last tested by means of a 
well standardised individual intelligence test. On the basis of the 
data in Table 13, it is clear that more than three-quarters of the pupil- 
clients in the study group were tested three or more years ago, and, of 
these, slightly more than half have not been tested since 1966. 

TABLE 13 



Distribution of the Year of the Latest Intelligence Test 





Year of Latest Intelligence Test 






mo 


1961- 


1964- 


1967- 


1970 




or before 


1963 


1966 


1969 


or later 


Frequency 


3 


78 


109 


83 


63 


Cumulative 












Percentage 


0.8 


22.9 


53.7 


77.1 


100.0 



Family and Personal Characteristics 

It was pointed out earlier that the single criterion which unmls- 
cakeably differentiates the work/study pupil from other school-age 
individuals is the level of his intellectual functioning. Furthermore, 
a satisfactor; answer to the question of whether such pupils differ 
markedly from other pupils as far as their personalities or their exper- 
iences as family members are concerned has never been found. Khile 
there is little expectation that the findings from the present research 
will provide definitive answers to this question, it nevertheless seems 
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Important, In understanding the processes involved in the various as- 
pects of the work/study prograa, to have an Idea of hov the work/study 
teacher evaluates the personal and social characteristics of the pupils. 
The information provided in the next two sections vas obtained by iscans 
of such ratings. 

Family stability : Based on information provided by the work coor- 
dinators , the families from which the pupil-clients in Phase 3 were drawn 
appear to be reasonably stable. As was true of the Phase 2 sample, over 
80Z have resided at least three years in the same school district. About 
the same proportion of families (around 80Z) is reported as having both 
parents present in the home. Furthermore, ninety percent of the pupil- 
dlents arc Caucasian in origin and have the same racial and/or ethnic 
background as the rest of the student body in the school. 

The reports on regularity of employment reflect somewhat less sta- 
bility, w*ih only sixty percent of the heads of households regularly 
employed and seventeen percent irregularly employed. The remaining per- 
centage (33%) were either retired or v/ere not known to be employed at 
the time of the study. 

Since demographic studies of mild retardation suggest that lower 
socio-economic levels are disproportionately represented in this group 
(Perlin, 1971), one might expect to find in the study group significantly 
more pupil-clients from families where th« head of the house has a job 
low on the occupational scale. This docs not appear to be the case. 
The breakdown by occupational level of those heads of households for 
whom an occupation is reported (942) shows that 57? are seen by the 
teachers as being in the lower third of the occupational scale. Accord- 
ing to the 1970 Oregon census, 50% of employed persons 16 years of age 
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or older have jobe in the lower third of this scaXe. This portion of 
the acale Include* tervlce workers, farm laborer*, and "blue collar" 

vorkers. 

Finally, with reapect to educational level, the Information avail- 
able, which gives only the level of siblings and no data about the par- 
ents, suggests thac theae fajnllles resemble the general population and 
are not neceatarlly less well educated by comparison. The teacher* re- 
port a 30% dropout rate among the aiblinga of the i^ork/atudy students. 
According to the 1970 Oregon census, among all persona 18 or older, 
about 28X did not complete high school. 

Personal characteristics : The twenty-six work/study teachers were 
asked to characterise their students physically, emotionally and intel- 
lectually. The rating form (Form 3) they used for this purpose will 
be found in Appendix F. In the case of variables describing behavior 
which is relatively easily observed, such as cheerfulness, cooperatlve- 
ness and respectfulness, four-fifths of the students were rated high. 
Where the behavior is less readily observed, such as degree of self- 
confidence or level of tolerance for frustration, one finds considerably 
!Bor« diversity in the teachers' evaluations. On three personality dl- 
menaioitts, about two- thirds of the students were given positive evaluations: 
motivational level, sense of responsibility and degree of optiaisra. In 
adventurousness , ability to withstand frustration and degree of self- 
confidence, half the ctudents were rated low and half high. 

With regard to physical and Intellectual characteristics, about 
thirty percent of the pupils were described as having some noticeable 
stigma and thirty- five percent as being markedly below the rest in 
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general motor ability. Ability to attend shows about the same degree 
of diversity. However, only half of the students are scored high on 
rote memory and only forty percent are described aa high in creative 
thinking and abstract reasoning ability. Although the range of behav- 
iors in this group of students can be expected to be somewhat restricted 
in coBjparison to -i group v;lth "normal" intellectual ability, certain 
conauonly held expectations about the differences in behavior between 
boys and girls seem to be present in some of the evaluations. Boys are 
seen as more adventurous and rebellious than girls, aa well as better 
in motor tasks and abstract reasoning. 

Table 14 presents the results obtained when the teachers' ratings 
on each dimension were intercorrelated with their ratings on every other 
dimension. Considering only those correlations which are .30 or larger, 
it appears that teachers see positive attributes as being related to 
one another. For example, a highly motivated student is seen as high 
in attending rate, sense of responsibility and degree of optimism and 
self-confidence. Rebellious students are seen as unhappy, impolite and 
irresponsible. There is also a tendency for skills of an intellectual 
nature to be seen as related to one another, as well as to attributes 
of personality; for example, reasoning is highly correlated with rote 
memory, creative thinking and degree of self-confidence. There is rea- 
son to believe, on the basis of evidence in the table, that the ratings 
are indeed realistic. An example of this is the high degree of rela- 
tionship between tootor ability and the presence of a stigma, and the 
equally high relationship between motor skill and cautiousness. 
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Occupational level 1 

-th parents lome 2 

:»e In district 3 

iibHoiR drop-cuts 4 

StiglitA 5 

^lotor ability 6 

-easonlng 7 

-reatlve thlnHnp 8 

•^ote raenory 9 

■to tl vat Ion 10 

^t tending rat< 11 

'elelllous-cooperatlve 12 

ahappy-cheerful 13 

impolite-respectful 14 

l.autlous~adventuroua 15 

"^rustrated-not frustrated 16 

Irresponsible-responsible 17 



"ccfilTalttic-optia'istlc 



iCt cnnf 4 

ERIC 
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1 

X 



Intercorrelatlons of Teachers' Ratings of Physical, 
Intellectual, and Personality Characteristics 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

.16 .15 ,17 .10 .01 .00 ,04 .02 ,17 .02 .10 

X .01 .03 .05 .03 .04 .05 .08 .04 .01 .02 

X .02 .06 .01 .10 .07 .12 .01 .04 .01 

X ,14 .13 .04 .00 .05 .06 .01 .04 

X ,32* .11 .13 .08 .04 .06 .05 

X .30* .28 .23 .17 .10 .07 

X .65* ,U* .18 .13 .03 

X .37* .20 .11 .03 

X .16 .17 .05 

X .49* .26 

X .26 

*0nly correlntions of .30 or better are x 
marked for purposes of discussion in 
the text. 
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13 14 

.03 .06 

.04 .0: 

.02 .o: 

.04 .04 

.06 .IC 

.01 .06 

.03 .03 

.03 .09 

.02 .01 

.28 .16 

.18 .22 

.38* .45 

X .25 
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TABLE 14 

Inter correlations of Teachers' Ratings of 
Intellectual, and Peraonmllty Characte 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


X 


*16 


.15 


.17 


.10 


.01 


.00 


.04 


.02 


.17 




X 


.01 


.03 


.05 


.03 


.04 


,05 


,08 


.04 






X 


.02 


.06 


.01 


.10 


,07 


.12 


.01 










.14 


.13 


.04 


.00 


.05 


,06 










X 


,32* 


.11 


,13 


.08 


.04 












X 


,30* 


.28 


,23 


,17 














X 


,65* 


.41* 


,18 



X .37* .20 
X .16 
X 



*Only correlations of ,30 or better are 
narked for purpos«$9 of discussion in 
the text. 



ERIC ^ - 



Physical, 
istics 



11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


.02 


.10 


.03 


,06 


.06 


.04 


,04 


.12 


.04 


.01 


.02 


.04 


,03 


.13 


.02 


.01 


,05 


.03 


.04 


.01 


.02 


.03 


.02 


.06 


.03 


,04 


.04 


.01 


.04 


.04 


,04 


.11 


,04 


.08 


,07 


.01 


.06 


,05 


.06 


.10 


.18 


,10 


.01 


.06 


.12 


.10 


,07 


.01 


.06 


.30* 


,15 


.02 


.13 


.29 


» X3 


.03 


.03 


.03 


.26 


.21 


.13 


.18 


.30* 


.11 


,03 


.03 


.09 


.31* 


.21 


.07 


.23 


.25 


.17 


,05 


.02 


.01 


.13 


,22 


.12 


,16 


.24 


,49* 


,26 


.28 


.16 


.14 


.21 


.37* 


.36* 


.39* 


X 


,26 


,18 


.22 


.01 


.25 


.40* 


,23 


.26 




X 


.38* 


.45* 


.22 


.19 


,45* 


,14 


.06 






X 


.25 


.12 




.24 


,44* 


.32* 








X 


.18 


.15 


,38* 


.16 


.01 










X 


,18 
X 


,12 
,25 


,24 
,35* 


.45* 
.40* 


i 












X 


.21 


.19 



X .50* 
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G eneral Sunanary 

tt appears from the precedine analyals that the pupils In the work/ 
study progrstts studied In Phase 3 conform to expectations with respect 
to the level of their Intellectual functioning and their relative rep- 
resentation by acx. The average IQ Is 70 and the group consists of 
sixty percent boys and forty percent girls. This difference was attrl~ 
buted to the fact that boys are more likely to become social problems 
and to require special educational programs. The fact that the mean 
Intelligence test score of these students Is almost precisely 70, sug- 
gests that on the average they are appropriate candidates for special 
education classes. It was noted » however, that this conclusion Is based 
on test results that could hardly be described as current. There also 
appear to be enough cases of subjects with IQ's below 50 or over 85 to 
have a distinct Impact on the total program. 

From the standpoint of demography. It appears to be Impossible to 
distinguish this group from the general population. The families appear 
to be stable residents of the area; both parents are present In the home 
in four-fifths of the cases; and proportions of different occupational 
and educational levels appear to resemble closely those of Che general 
population of Oregor , 

Personality variables show a somewhat different picture. The tea- 
chers, while they tended to rate the students high In certain aspects 
of behaviors that they might observe on a dally basis, such as respect- 
fulness or cheerfulness, seemed to feel that there were perhaps some 
fairly deep-seated anxieties In their students. This Is reflected In 
the fact that at least half of the students were seen as easily frus- 

6 

trated and lacking in self-confidence. 
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Inviectorr of D^ilv Acflvltlss 



The l«rge»t <?u.«iicity of d*tt coll«ctt<J during Ph«i« 3 w«» generated 
from Foros Five «t«i Six Id ordtr tc provide an accurate Inventory of how 
pupH-cllenta In work/ttU4iy prograaa in Oregon i<ere spending their days 
In achool. l>uring the nine veek perlo<l of daily data collection, a 
total of 3,451,112 islnutea of pupil-clieat tliae was recorded by 25 
work coordlnatort in reporting the daily activities of 251 pupil-clients » 
The manageiBent and interpretation of this extremely large quantity of 
information was no easy taak, and the results presented in this section 
of the present report comtltute only a preliminary analysis of this 
data. Pour general topic* vill be presented and discussed: (1) the 
wost general diatribution of tiase into broad instructional and non- 
instructional categories I (2) a breakdown of total Instructional tlac 
into categories of instruction; (3) a breakdown of Instructional time 
under the tutelage of the work coordinator into categories of instruc- 
tion; and (4) an analysis of the nature and extent of pupil-client par- 
ticipatiu.! in regular high school classes. 

The Most General Categories of Activity 

In the most general sense, each pupll-cllent's school day had the 
potential of being distributed a»ong four broad components: (1) direct 
instructional tl»e iroder the tutelage of his work coordinator; (2) di- 
rect inntructional tiae under the tutelage of sooe other teacher; (3) 
time spent on work placwsent; and (4) tiae spent eatlnp lunch and laov- 
Ing about between dassrooaa. Table 15 shows the manner in which tiine 
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v«« <ii«trlbute<j In thene categories. Vithln each catCRory, three per- 
cencagea are preaented, Indicatiag a rtzxse, a aexUan, and a aaan. The 
wm refer* to the total nujalber of mlnutei la a gl^?en category for all 
251 pupil-cllenta divided by the total cui^er of Elt\utes for all pupll- 
cilent days. The range refer* to alBllftr caIculatiOQ.1 that were pro- 
duced for the pupil-clienca In each of the 25 school district* aepar- 
ately. The tDedlan refera to the value aaijoclated vlth the .\.3th acbool, 
whetj arranged In an order of ascending acorea. 



TABLE 15 

Dlitrlbutloti of Tlae Spent by Pspll-Cllent» In School 
with Respect to Four Broad Catceorlea of Activity 







Across 


25 School Dl5tri 


eta 


ryp« of Activity 


Sance 


"^"Cdlan 


Uean 


Work Coordinator Ixvstruction 
Othtr Teacher Indtruction 
Work Placexoent 
Lunch and Passing Periods 


9X-21I 


28% 
151 


33S 
282 
24X 
15% 



As alght have been expected, there vas great vailablllty among the 
25 school districts In the wanner in which the ti®e of their pupil- 
clients was distributed* As Table 15 shows ^ this variability waa great- 
est In the two categories of instructional tiiae. On the average, how- 
ever, it appears that approxiwately one- third of a pupil-client's tiine 
was spent receiving Instruction froB his work coordinator, approximately 
fifty percent was divided nearly e^^ually between instruction from other 
teachers and work placement, and the reaainlnn fifteen percent was spent 
eating lunch and woving about between classes* •* t\ • 
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Since not all pupll-clienta who were loonltored during Phas^e 3 re- 
ceived work placeoenttt additional analyaea were perforiBed apearately 
for the group that received work placeiacnta coispared to the group that 
did not receive work placeiientit These resulta are ahovn in Table 1*. 
It can be seen that, on the average » the ticie not spent on work place- 
ment was distributed altoost evenly betwen the two inatruction*d cate- 
gories . 

TABLE 16 

Distribution of TiiDe Spent by Pupil-Clients in School 
as a Function of Being On or Off Work Placeoent 

Across 25 School Pistrlcts 

On Work Placetncnt Off Work Pl&ceiDent 
T^e^ of Activi ty Range Hedian ?!ean f-^^g^ Median beaH^ 

\}ork Coordinator Instruction 327. 29% 13X-S3X 452 442 

Other Teacher Instruction 3Z-58X 19Z 232 6X-712 35X 402 

Work Placement 11X-66X 352 332 OX 02 02 

Lunch and Passing Periods 5%-212 152 15X 9X-36X 16X Ifef 



The remainder of this section vrill present a more detailed inve^a- 
tory of the instructional conponents of pupll-^client daily ati. tries* 
Since approximately 75 topic areaa were either provided on Forms Five 
and Six or written in by work coordinators , aome method of clustering 
these topics into categories had to be devised in order to facilitate 
the Interpretation of the results* A number of different approaches 
were considered by the research staff, and it was finally decided to 
utilise the categories of pupil^client froals generated by the work 
coordinators as a basis for topic clustering. The assignise^st of topics 
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to these categories is ehown In Table 17, and constitutes the basis of 
subsequent analyses In this section. 

TABLE 17 



Clustering of Curriculum Topics 
Into Nine General Categories 



General Category 



List of Topics* 



Family Living 



Economic Self-Sufficiency 



Employ ability 



Self-Concept 
Personal Habits 

Conuttunlcation Skills 



Citizenship 

Leisure Time 
Other 



Family Life , Home Nan axemen t . House Tend- 
InR and Repairs , Home Economics, Nutri- 
tion. 

Arithmetic , Bud^etlnf» » Consumership , Know- 
ledge of Agencies for Econoinic Assistance . 
Record Keeping. 

How to Look for a Job . I^ork Habits . Pre- 
sentation for VTork , Agriculture, Animal 
Science, Auto Mechanics, Bookkeeping, 
Briefhand, Business « Drafting, Forestry, 
Horticulture, Mechanics, Mechanical Drax*- 
Ing, Metal "hop. Stenography, TyplAg, . 
Vocational Education, Voodshop, Job 
Interview. 
Personal Attitudes . 

P ersonal Health . Hygiene . Grooming . Per- 
sonal Habits . Manners and Etiquette . 
Reading , Writing . Spelling . English, Com- 
position, Foreign Language, Lanugage 
Arts, Literature, Remedial Reading, In- 
structional Materials Center, Library 
Use, Public Speaking. 
Cltlgenship . School Activities . Civics, 
Modem Problems, Social Studies, Current 
Events . 

Use of Leisure Time . Art, Crafts, Drama, 
Music, Recreation, Chorus and Band. 
Field Trips, Non -Academic , Driver Educa- 
tion, General Science, Physical Educa- 
tion, Film, Geography, Testing, Orienta- 
tion, Tardy, Counseling or Consultation. 



^Underlined topics are the first 20 entries on Form 5. 
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Inventory of Total Instructional Tine 



In order to portray adequately the curriculum er:phasea in the work/ 
atudy programs which participated In thla atudy, the total Instructional 
tine provided to pupll-cllenta nuat be examined, both Inaldc and outside 
the work coordinator's classroom. This required the combining of Infor- 
mation from Forms Five and Six Into a single display. These results are 
portrayed In Table 18. 



TABLE 18 



distribution of Time Spent by Pupll-Cllents In 
All Instructional Activities 





Across all 25 School Districts 




Category 


Range 


Median 


^ean 


Median Rating 


of Instruction 








of Importance 


Family Living 


0.1-22.8% 


10. IX 


9.8X 


6 


Economic Self-Suf fldency 


6.4-24,7X 


12.0% 


13. 4X 


7 


Enployablllty 


6. 5-31. OX 


14.4% 


15. 8X 


7 


Self-Concept 


0 - 6.6X 


0.6X 


l.OX 


7 


Personal Habits 


0 - 7.0% 


1.6X 


2.4Z 


6 


Communication Skills 


5.2-37.17. 


16. OX 


17. 3X 


5 


Participating Cltlsen 


0 -13. IZ 


5. OX 


4.9% 


4 


Leisure TIoa 


0 -24.57 


7.6X 


9. OX 


5 


Others 


4.0-46. 7Z 


24. 2X 


25. 7X 





Once again, great variability was found amon^ the 25 school dis- 
tricts in most f*f the categories. Comparing the median or mean values, 
however, with the rated Importance of each category leads to some inter- 
esting observations. Communication skills, which encompass much of 
"traditional" academics, sre clearly overemphasized in terms of their 
rated Importance. On the other hand, both personal habits and the 



development of a poeltlve self-concept are dearly underenphasised. 
Time apent In the remaining five categorlea does seem to be fairly 
consistent with rated levels of Importance. 

Since one-fourth of the total time was spent In the category 
labeled "other", a further breakdown of this category Into Individual 
topics has been provided in Table 19. It Is clear that the majority 
of "other" time was spent In either physical education classes or non- 
academic activity such as study hall. 



TABLE 19 



Distribution of Time In all Instructional Settings 
Spent by Pupll-Cllents In the Most Frequently Utilized 
Topics Classified as "Other" 



Topic Area 


Percentage of Time 


Physical Education 


9.3% 


Non-Academic (e.g., study hall) 


5.7% 


General Science 


2.0% 


Counseling or Consultation 


1.7% 


Driver Education 


1.2% 


Field Trip 


1.1% 


Tardy 


0.5% 


Tutoring In Unspecified Subjects 


0.4% 


Testing 


0.4% 


G'^ography 


0.2% 


All Others 


3.2% 


Total 


25.7% 



Table 19 has shown that pupll-cllents who were not experiencing 
work placement received larger amounts of direct Instruction Instead. 
The question remains as to whether or not this larger quantity of 
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Inatructlon wm proportionally distributed any differently than the 
snallcr quiutlty of Instruction received by pupil-clients who received 
work placement. A coopariaon of Tables 20 and 21 provides an answer 
to this question. 

TABLE 20 



Distribution of All Instructional Time Spent by 
Pupil-Clients Who Were Not on Work Placement 





Across all 25 School Districts 


. Categories 


Range Median Hean Median Rating 


of Instruction 


of Importance 



Family Living 


0-31.0% 


7.9% 


9.9% 


6 


Economic Self-Suf ficiency 


0-23.0% 


10.4% 


12.7% 


7 


Employability 


d-27.0% 


9.9% 


14.1% 


7 


Self~Concept 


0- 6,3% 


0.4% 


0.9% 


7 


Personal Habits 


0-13.1% 


0.5% 


2.2% 


6 


Communication Slills 


0-26.7% 


15.6% 


16.1% 


5 


Participating Citizen 


0-14.24% 


5.4% 


4.8% 


4 


Leisure Time 


0-24.7% 


6.8% 


9.2% 


5 


Others 


0-68.4% 


33.7% 


29.9% 





TABLE 21 



Distribution of All Instructional Time Spent by 
Pupil-Clients Who Were Also On Work Placement 



Across all 25 School Districto 
Categories Range Median Mean Median Rating 
of Instruction of Importance 



Family Living 


.2-21.9% 


10.5% 


10.1% 


6 


Economic Self-Suf ficiency 


0-26.3% 


11.4% 


13.9% 


7 


Employability 


-.4-32,0% 


14.4% 


16.9% 


7 


Self-Concept 


0- 6.7% 


0.7% 


1.2% 


7 


Personal Habits 


0- 7.6% 


1.6% 


2.5% 


6 


Communication Skills 


4.3-39,3% 


16.1% 


17.8% 


5 


P;irticipatlng Citizen 


0-13.0% 


4.5% 


5.0% 


4 


Leisure Time 


0-53.7% 


8.2% 


8.8% 


5 


Others 


,.2-40.3% 


22.8% 


23.0% 
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In seven of the eight major content areas (all except leisure tine) , 
pupll-cllentB on work placement were receiving proportionally more In- 
structional time than pupll-clienta not on work placement. The trend 
for "other" activities, however, was In the reverse direction. An addi- 
tional analysis has shown that the increased proportion of time spent 

pupll-cUents not on work placement in "other" activities was In 
large part attributable to an Increase In the time spent tn study hall. 

Inventory of Time With Work Coordinators 

Whereas the preceedlng section has provided an account of the dis- 
tribution of all pupll-cllent Instructional time, this section deals 
only with the Instructional time that was received directly from work 
coordinators. This analysis, therefore, is really providing a profile 
of the Instructional roles of work coordinators rather than a descrip- 
tion of the currlcular activities that hare been provided to pupil- 
clients. The specific role assumed by an individual work coordinator 
could be a function of many factors, including the instructional oppor- 
tunities that were available in his school from teachers other than 
himself. 

Table 22 shows the distribution of instructional time that was 
provided by the work coordinators to their pupil-clients. A compari- 
son with Table 18 shows that work coordinators, on the average, spent 
proportionally more of their time teaching economic self-sufficiency, 
positive self-concept, personal habits, communication skills, and 
citizenship. On the other hand, they spent proportionally less of 
their time teaching family living, employability, leisure time activi- 
ties, and "other" activities. i' >^ ^ 
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TABLE 22 



Dlfcrlbutlon of Tixam Spent by Pupil-Clients 
Under the Direction of Their Work Coordinators 



Acrosa all 25 School Platricts 
Categorle* Range Median Mean Median Rating 
of Instruction of Importance 



Faally Living 


0 


-18. 9Z 


3.5% 


7.8% 


6 


Econocdc S<?lf-Suf f iciency 


0 


-37. 7X 


19.2% 


20.3% 


7 


Employ ability 


0 


-28. 8Z 


8,8% 


9.8% 


7 


Self«Concept 


0 


- 9.3Z 


1.2% 


1.9% 


7 


Peraonal Habits 


0 


-22.3% 


2.3% 


3.9% 


6 


Coaminication Skills 


0 


-90. 9X 


21.7% 


21.8% 


5 


Citizenship 


0 


-20.0% 


5.5% 


6.4% 


4 


Leisure Tice 


0 


-24.4% 


3.2% 


6.5% 


5 


Other 


0,7-86,7% 


14.7% 


21.5% 





An analysia of '"^other" topics provided to pupil-dlents by their 
wrk coordinators is found in Table 23. In comparing this with Table 
19, it it apparent that physical education, so promlnant anong the 
pupil-clients* t otal "other" activities, is almost entirely absent from 
the cowponents of "other" instruction that v^ere provided solely by 
work coordinators. It is also obvious from an examination of Table 23 
that non -academic supervision constituted the primary component of 
work coordinators' "other" instruction. 



/4 
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TABLE 23 



Distribution of Tin* Spent by Fupll-Cllcnts In the 
Most Frequently UtlllEed Topics Classified as "Other", 
While Under the Direction of Their Work Coordinators 



Topic Area Percentage of Tine 



Kon-Acadcoic Activities 10. OX 
Counseling or Consultation 2.6% 
Field Trips 2.1% 
General Science 1.7% 
Driver Education 1,2% 
Tardy to Class 1.0% 

Testing 0.9% 

Tutoring, Unspecified 0.6% 

Physical Education 0.A% 
All Others 1.0% 

Total 21.5% 



The differential roles played by work coordinators for their pupil- 
clients who were off or on work placement can be inferred from a compari- 
son of Tables 24 and 25. In a surprisingly identical pattern that 
emerged fron comparing Tables 20 and 21, work coordinators provided 
their pupil-clients on work placement with proportionally more instruc- 
tion in seven of the eight major categories. This trend was again re- 
versed with rMfHict to "other" activities, which were provided in 
greater proportion to pupil-clients who were not experiencing work 
placement. The largest component of this latter difference, once again, 
was the time spent in non-academic activities. 
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TABLE it- 



DiBtrlbutioT. of Inttructlonal Tlae Under the Direction of 
Work Coordinators Spent by Pupll-Client» Who Were Not on Work Placement 



Across all 25 School Districts 
Categories Range Median Mean Median Rating 
of Instruction of Importance 



Family Living 


0-33.6% 


1.4% 


8.0% 


6 


Economic Sclf-Suf f Iclcncy 


0-42.57 


14.5% 


18.4% 


7 


Employ ability 


0-29.5% 


6.8% 


9.7% 


7 


Self-Concept 


0- 8.5X 


.4% 


1.7% 


7 


Personal Habits 


0-21. 9Z 


.8% 


3.8% 


6 


Communication Skills 


0-40. 7X 


15,6% 


18.8% 


5 


Participating Citizen 


0-33,7% 


5.5% 


6.1% 


4 


Leisure Time 


0-33.7% 


2,7% 


7.3% 


5 


Others 


0-94.5% 


24.7% 


26.2% 





TABLE 25 



Distribution of Instructional Time Under the Direction vf Work 
Coordinators Spent by Pupll-Cllents V?ho Were Also on ^tork Placement 



Across all 25 School Districts 
Categories Range PeHian Mean Median Rating 
of Instruction of Importance 



Family Living 


0 -41.3% 


4.0% 


8.0% 


6 


Economic Self-Suf flclency 


0 -38.3% 


20.0% 


21.3% 


7 


Employablllty 


0 -28.3% 


8.8% 


9.9% 


7 


Self-Concept 


0 -10.5% 


1.2% 


2.1% 


7 


Personal Habits 


0 -23.87 


2.3% 


3.9% 


6 


Communication Skills 


0 -90.8% 


21.5% 


23.6% 


5 


Participating Citizen 


0 -43.9% 


5.3% 


6.6% 


4 


Leisure Time 


0 -21.3% 


3 » X% 


6.1% 


5 


Others 


.48-79.9% 


14.4% 


18.6% 
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Time Spent In Regular Claisf 

A recent theow that can be found In tsuch of the current literature 
in epeclal education arguet that aoat of the mildly handicapped should 
be returned to the nalnatrean of regular education. Without making any 
attempt to arbitrate* this final section of the curriculum Inventory 
reporta the extent to vhlch pupll-cllents In Phase 3 were Integrated 
Into regular high school classes. 

When the total nusdber of minutes of Instruct ^.onal time for all 
251 pupll-cllents Is used as a base of reference, 9.1% of this time 
wio" found to be spent In regular high school classes. Table 26 shows 
the distribution of this time In terms of the most frequently utilized 
classes. Table 27 shows the distribution of this time In terms of the 
eight categories that have been used throughout this section of the 
report. 



i i 
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TABLE 26 



Dlitributlon of Pupil-Client Xn9trucClonal Time 
into Regular High School Claetee 



Topic 


Frequency 


1 

Percent 


Reading 2 


560 


15.6T 


Horticulture 






Arithmetic 


A86 


11.6% 


Home Economics 


348 


9.0Z 


Art 


330 


8.7% 


Physical Education 


269 


7.7% 


Drama 


198 


6.0% 


Family Life 
English 


205 


4.9% 


178 


4,5% 


Home Management 


141 


2.9% 


Vocational Education 


27 


2.3% 


Driver Education 


69 


2.2% 


Music 


42 


1.3% 


Woodshop 


45 


1.3% 


Tutoring, Unspecified 


40 


1.1% 


All Others Combined 


722 


8» 4% 


Total 


3701 


100% 



^hase per cents were calculated by dividing the total nunber of minutes 
in each category by the total number of minutes in regular classes. 
It should be remembered that the total number of minutes in regular 
classes constitute only 9.1% of the total number of instructional 
minutes . 

This entire contribution came from one work coordinator's pupil*>clients. 
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TABLE 27 



Categorl«8 of Pupll-Cll«nt Instructional Time 
In Regular High School Clatsea 



Category 


Frequency 


Percent* 


Family Living 


717 


16.0% 


Econonlc Self-Sufficiency 


486 


10.5X 


E^loyitblllty 


335 


15. U 


Self -Concept 


0 


0 


Personal Habits 


0 


0 


Cooaunlcatlon Skills 


895 


20.37. 


Cltlsenshlp 


35 


0.7X 


Leisure Time 


600 


15. 4X 


Other 


851 


22. 2Z 



These percents were calculated by dividing the total nunber of alnutes 
in each category by the total nunber of minutes in regular classes. 



Su m pa r y 

The information presented in this preliminary analysis of curri- 
culum has been primarily descriptive and relatively free of interpreta- 
tion. The data pool available for analysis is immense, and « variety 
of different approaches vdlll be attempted during the coming months. 
As these various analyses are completed, the possibilities for useful 
Interpretation will increase. 
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Description of Work PlAceaent 



Durtuf. thG 15 veekB of the Sprimf sex^ster In which data were col- 
lected for thia study, laany puplU had the opportunity to participate 
in work experiences as part of their high school curriculum* A variety 
of Inforiration was collected concerning these experiences, which has been 
oTZ9xdz^* end ascecbled in this section of the report. 

The proportion of pupils participating in work experience within 
each classroo© varied preatly across the 26 school districts in this study. 
For all classrooms cotsbined, 271 of the 354 pupils did not experience 
a work placetuent, while the reaaininjs 73t received one or more work 
placements during the 15 week period. The variability within classrooos, 
however » was remarkable, with sooe teachers placing all of their pupils 
on at least one %#ork place^nt, %^lle other teachers developed jobs for 
as few as 2S% of their pupils. Table 28 sho^-s the distribution of pupils 
on work placejaent. 



TABLF 28 

Percentage of Pupils on Work Placement 
Within Each School District 



Nuai*>er of 
Placetsents 


Across 


26 School Diotrlcts 


Panj?e 


Median 


Mean 


None 


0-755f 


20% 


27% 


One or ©ore 


19-93X 


56X 


73% 


One 


19-937 


56X 


54% 


Two 


0-622 


14% 


17% 


Three 


0-127: 


0% 


2% 
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-•.'ork pl«ceaent» hmrt typtc»llv l>««iv dev«iope4 both within school 
«r.d *nthln the larger coattwaity. School pl*c«8sent» (e.f». In c*fcterl«fi) 
Are fr&<?ucntly »een as tran«jtloaml experleace* durlnit irhlch the pupil 
learn sktll»» habit* » and attitude* that will facilitate hit aubac- 
<ju2ct vocational adjuataetvt in the coasualty. T4^1e 2S «how» that 401 
of the placeaenta in this study were stade In sdiool. The variability 
acrosst riaaarooa»» however, waa once again extr^, with aooe teachers 
raking ail of their placeiaents in school, while others ssade all of their 
placements within the concunity. 

TABLE 29 

Percentage of Pupil l^ork Placesent tMdj 
Occurred in School or in the Coxacaicj 



Across School Pis trlcta 
Type of ~ 

Placeoent Itanpe >«edian Mean 

In School 0-lOOX 331: 40X 

In Cotaauaity 0-lOOt 60^ 60t 



The type of reiawneration to be provided to pupils on work placeoent 
has been an issue alrost since the initiation of wrk/study programs for 
the mentally retarded. Soae have argued that cash should be paid for the 
work provided, in order to slisulate sore closely the real world of work. 
Others have argued ^hat aince work experience is basically a training 
activity, the only appropriate reiDuneration is school credit. Accident 
insurance laws in sow? states have further coepllcated the picture by 
restricting the appllcEbllity of workBKi's ccaspensation coverage to 
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eiDvloyc€» receiving the mlnlaum v*ge» In essence, this has made cssb 
payriant Illegal for many retarded pupils on work placement . 

Cash, In-klnd paynents (e.g., ■eals), and school credit have all 
been tised as remuneration In work placenents In Oregon. The taost pre* 
valcnt forta of rewuneratlon has been school credit alone, due in part 
to restrictive Insurance laws of the type oentloned above. A sunaary 
of thp . IBS of remuneration accompanying work placetaent in this study 
is pr'^. .-ided In Table 30. 

TABLE 30 

Type of Retauneratlon Provided to Pupils 
on Work Placement 

Acrods School Districts 
Type of " 



Remuneration 


Range 


Median 


Mean 


Cash (a) 


0-38% 


0% 


6% 


In Kind (b) 


0-31X 


0% 


2% 


School Credit (c) 


0-100%* 


67% 


56% 


a + c 


0-71% 


4% 


20% 


b c 


0-39% 


0% 


9% 


a b + c 


0-71% 


0% 


7% 



*7 of the 26 school districts used school credit exclusively. 
Types of Jobs 

A wide variety of Jobs was utilized as work placements for the 
pupils in this study. These Jobs were clustered into 12 groups for the 
purpose of rcportlnf . The specific Jobs that comprise each proup can 
be found on pages 15 through 18 of the Kanual of Instruction. 



Ic la obvious froa Table 3X that food preparation and service vas the 
Job group utilized moat frequently aa a job placement. The proportion 
of boys and girls placed In this area were nearly idsntlcal. All other 
lob ,;reas, however, were clearly sex related, with some groups receiving 
more rani*' r.3aceroent3 and others more female placements. Overall, males 
recelvec • \X of the work placements whereas females received 38Z of the 
placr: 3, 



TABLE 31 

Type of Job Placement as a Function of Sex 



Type of 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Placement 


N 


Z 


N 


% 


N 


Pood Preparation and Service 


52 


53% 


47 


47% 


99 


Personal and Medical Services 


15 


34% 


29 


66% 


44 


Building Maintenance and Operation 


30 


86% 


4 


12% 


34 


Clerical Workers 


9 


26% 


25 


74% 


34 


Retail Trades and Services 


22 


76Z 


7 


24% 


29 


Auto Operation and Service 


26 


96Z 


1 


4% 


27 


Factory on Light Industrial 


iS 


697. 


8 


31% 


26 


Agriculture and Lumber 


13 


93Z 


1 


7% 


14 


Construction Helpers 


8 


lOOZ 


0 


0% 


8 


Repair and Technical Services 


6 


100% 


0 


0% 


6 


Environmental Services 


2 


100% 


0 


0% 


2 


Other 


6 


55% 


5 


45% 


11 


Total 


207 


62% 


127 


38% 


334 



The average length of a Job placement seemed to be somewhat related 
to the Job group in which the placement occurred. Tenure was shortest 
In the agriculture and lumber group, where the average length of a place- 
sent was 24 days. At the other extreme, the average length of a place- 
ment in repair and technical services 60 days. The information con- 
cerning length of job placement is cont^'Aned in Table 32, 



TABLE 32 

Length of Fork Placeiaents as a Function 
of Type of Work Placement 



Length In Days 



Rer c and Technical Services 
H. ' : zoninental Services 
i ^rtonal and Medical Services 
Food Preparation and Service 
Retail Trades and Services 
Clerical Workers 

Building Maintenance and Operation 
Auto Operation and Service 
Factory on Light Industrial 
Conatructlon Helpers 
Agriculture and Lunber 
Other 



Total 335 44 29 



*N - nuttber of placements In each Job category 



Criteria for Selecting Pupils for Work Placement 

Any nuBber of possible criteria might have been used by teachers 
as a basis for selecting pupils for work placement. Four such variables , 
Delected from the Input on demographic data of this study, were examined 
empirically for their possible influence on pupil selection. These 
variables Included pupil age. pupil IQ, teacher-perceived pupil abilities, 
rnd teacher-perceived pupil attitudes. 

As might well be expected, pupil age was related to the llkalihood 
of being selected for work placement. Younger pupils were less likely 
than older pupils to be placed on jobs. It is interesting to note, however, 
that many younper pupils t^ere placed on jobs, perhaps indicating a growing 
adherence to the philosophy that early vocational exneyi^ nce jp jin . , 
important component of overall vocational development. It is also 
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Type of 
^Ict^rient 



6 


60 


25 


2 


50 


35 


44 


48 


30 


99 


47 


27 


29 


47 


22 


34 


45 


27 


34 


44 


30 


27 


38 


26 


26 


36 


30 


8 


35 


32 


14 


24 


22 


11 


45 


28 
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Interesting to note that the proportion of multiple placements Increased 
vith age« Table 33 displays the Information relating to age* 

TABLE 33 

Percentage of Pupils on Work Placement As A 
Function of Pupil Age 



Number of Arc Ran^a^e 

Placements 14-1^ 16-17 ISzil 



Per Pupil 


N 


Z 


N 


X 


N 


% 


Total 


66 


100% 


190 


100% 


95 


100% 


None 


25 


38Z 


53 


28Z 


17 


18% 


One or More 


Al 


62% 


137 


72% 


78 


82% 


One 


32 


48% 


102 


54% 


55 


58% 


Two 


7 


11% 


31 


16% 


23 


24% 


Three+ 


2 


3% 


4 


2% 


0 


0% 



With respect to pupil 10, one night well have anticipated that pupils 
with lower IQ's would be less likely to receive vork placements. An 
opposite relationship was found, however, in that pupils with the lowest 
IQ's energed as the most likely to receive work placements. This could 
indicate that teachers tended to place their least promising pupils, in 
the hope that the training experience would ultimately prove beneficial* 
Other data, however, concerning teacher-perceived pupil attitudes (pre- 
sented below), tend to contradict this hypothesis. Table 34 shows the 
relationship between IQ and likelihood of work placement. 
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TABLE 34 



Percantage of Pupils on l-fork Placement As A 
Function of Pupil IQ 



Nunber of IQ Ranp.e 



Placements 


40-59 


60-69 




IQ. 


-79. 


8q-q9 




Per Pupil 


N 


% 


N 


X 


V 


% 


N 


Z 


Total 


41 


lOOZ 


93 


100% 


142 


lOOX 


60 


lOOZ 


None 


a 


20X 


25 


27% 


40 


28% 


17 


28% 


One or Itore 


33 


80X 


68 


73% 


102 


72% 


43 


72Z 


One 


25 


61Z 


49 


53% 


72 


51% 


34 


57Z 


Two 


7 


in 


18 


19% 


27 


19% 


8 


13Z 


Three+ 


1 


21 


I 


IZ 


3 


2% 


1 


2% 



During the first week of data collection for this study, teachers were 
asked to rate each of their pupils on a set of variables wlilch described 
pupils abilities and pupil attitudes* The rating possibilities for each 
variable were dlchotooous, and the operational definitions for each variable 
were derived from the experiences of a previous year's pilot study. These 
definitions are found on pages 8 through 10 of the Manual of Instruction. 

It seened plausible that pupil abilities and attitudes as perceived 
by his teacher night Influence his teacher In deciding whethet' or not a 
work placetnent was appropriate. The relationship between teacher per- 
ceived pupil abilities and the probability of work placement Is shown in 
Table 35. 
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Relationship of Teacher-Perceived Pupil Abilities 
With Placement of Pupils in Work Experience 





No 




Yes 




Total 


Pun't 1 Acf"iv4^v 


W 


X 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Total Pupila 


95 


27% 


259 


73% 


JJH 




A. Motor Low 


33 


28X 


84 


72% 


117 


100% 


Ability Hiah 


57 


25% 


175 


75% 


232 


100% 


B. Abstract Lot/ 


51 


25% 


154 


75% 


205 


100% 


Reasoning High 


39 


27% 


105 


737, 


144 


100% 


C. Creative Low 


56 


26% 


160 


74% 


216 


100% 


Thinking High 


34 


26% 


99 


74% 


133 


100% 


X> . Rote Low 


43 


24% 


137 


76% 


180 


100% 


Memory High 


47 


28% 


122 


72% 


169 


100% 


E. Attending Low 


34 


27% 


94 


73% 


128 


100% 


Rate High 


56 


25% 


165 


75% 


221 


100% 



Table 35 shows that, for all pupils coinbined, 27% did not receive 
work placement and 73% received one or more work placenents. Vhen the 
pupils are split into groups in terns of how they were rated on abilities 
we find that, in no instance, do the proportions vary more than 3% from 
the values for the total sample. It would appear, therefore, that 
teacher-perceived pupil abilities had littJe or no influence on the 
decision as to whether or not a given pupil should receive a work place- 

The results with respect to teacher-perceived pupil attitudes are 
strikingly different. Using a guideline of greater than 3% deviation 
from the sample values, we find eight rated attitudes havinfr a noticeable 
relationship to the probability of work placement. Pupils less likely 
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to receive work placeatents were those who were rated by their teachers 
&s being rebtllioua, unhappy. Impolite, Irresponalble, or unmotivated. 
Pupils aore likely to receive work placements were thoae who were rated 
by their teachers as being cooperative, responsible, or motivated. This 
strongly sug|rests that the likelihood of pupil success was a selection 
criterion for teachers in their decision making about who should receive 
work placements. (Although, it will be recalled, the greater proportional 
placctsent of low IQ pupils leads to an opposite interpretation.) The data 
on teacher perceived pupil attitudes is presented in Table 36. 
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TABLE 36 



Kelatlonshlp of Teacher-Perceived Pupil Attitudes 
With Placeneot of Puplla In Work Experience 



Ts^ork Placeroent 



Pupil Attitude 


n 


T 


N 


Z 


N 




Total Puplla 


95 


27% 


259 


73% 


354 


100% 


A. Rehelllous 
Cooperative 


25 
65 


41% 
23% 


36 
223 


59% 
77% 


61 
288 


100% 
100% 


B . Unhappy 
CheerfvjX 


20 
70 


33% 
25% 


41 

218 


67% 
75% 


61 

288 


100% 
100% 


Cv Iiiipollte 
Respectful 


18 
71 


37% 
24% 


31 

228 


63% 
76% 


49 
299 


100% 
100% 


D . Cautious 

Advcntureaotne 


46 
AA 


24% 
29% 


150 
109 


76% 
71% 


196 
153 


100% 
100% 


E. Easily frustrated 

Tolerates frustration 


41 

49 


25% 
27% 


123 
136 


75% 
73% 


164 
185 


100% 
100% 


F. Irresponsible 
Responsible 


33 
56 


33% 
23% 


67 
193 


67% 
77% 


100 
248 


100% 
100% 


C. Pessimistic 
Optimistic 


31 
59 


25% 
26% 


94 
165 


75% 
74% 


125 
224 


100% 
100% 


n. tacks confidence 
Confident 


46 
44 


25% 
26% 


136 
123 


75% 
74% 


182 
167 


100% 
100% 


I , ITninotlvated 
Motivated 


45 
44 


32% 
21% 


95 
164 


68% 
79% 


140 
208 


100% 
100% 



V^ork Placer^nt Obiectlves 

At the tine when a pupil was assigned to a work placenent, his te&cher 
waa asked to Indicate and record the objectives of this placement for the 
pupil. Sotoe suggestions concerning possible objectives were listed on 
pages 13 and 14 of the Manual of Instructions, but each teacher was 
encouraged to formulate these objectives In a personally satisfying manner. 
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The objectives thac were produced In this manner vere subsequently 
classified by the research staff Into four general categories. Three of 
these categories seemed to Involve genuine tralnln<;; objectives for 
pupils t focusing on either their personal » social or vocational development. 
The fourth category seemed to Involve expediencies rather than tralnlnp 
objectives, and was utlllred In slightly more than 135! of the work place- 
tnents. The type and frequency of these non-'tralnlng objectives Is shown 
In Table 37, 

TABLE 37 

Reasons for Assigning Work Placements That Were- 
Not Eclated to Personal, Social, or Vocational 
Objectives for Pupils 



Reason for Placeeient 


Frequency 


Per Cent* 


Job was available 


10 


3.0Z 


Pupil asked for job 


10 


3. OX 


Pupil placed himself 


10 


3,0% 


To get pupil >out of school 


1 


0,3% 


To keep pupil in school 


3 


0,9% 


To keep ii,)upil busy 


2 


0,6% 


See if pupil can "do something" 


2 


0,6% 


Pupil can handle job 


2 


0,6% 


To earn money 


4 


1,2% 


Total 


44 


13.2% 



*The total nur*er of objectives (N-3i5) was ui^ed as a denomi- 
nator in calculating these percents. 
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The vast aajorlty of teacher objectives for puplla were more closely 
related to training. At the end of each placement, teachers were then 
required to rate the degree to vhich they felt each objective had been 
obtained over the course of the vorlt placement. A four value ratinp 
scale was utilized, IndiCfiting a potential ranpe of objective attainment 
from none to very well. These data are presented In Table 38. 



TABLE 38 

Types of Teacher Objectives for Pupils on I'ork Placement 
and Teacher Perceptions of How Well 
the Objectlvca Wore Attained 



Degree of Attainment 







Lit- 


Some 


Very 






None 


tle 


what 


Well 


Total 


Objective 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N * 


Teach specific job skills (V) 


2 


4 


24 


21 


56 


Teach about work in general (V) 


1 


6 


22 


20 


52 


Teach about specific job (V) 


0 


1 


16 


9 


30 


Assess pupil Job skills (V) 


3 


4 


8 


U 


28 


Teach work habits (S) 


0 


4 


8 


6 


19 


Assess pupil adaptability (P) 


1 


0 


5 


6 


12 


Teach pupil confidencd (P) 


1 


4 


1 


6 


12 


Teach following instructions (S) 


2 


0 


5 


1 


9 


Teach pupil responsibility (P) 


1 


2 


5 


0 


8 


Teach need for supervision (S) 


0 


I 


3 


1 


6 


Teach about work compleKities (V) 


1 


0 


2 


2 


5 


Assess general work functioning (V) 


1 


0 


3 


1 


5 


Teach interaction with co-workers (S) 


0 


0 


4 


I 


5 


Assess need for supervision (S) 


0 


1 


2 


1 


4 


Teach demands of daily routine (P) 


1 


1 


1 


1 


4 


Other objectives 










80 


Total 


14 


28 


109 


87 


335 



* Each V. in the total column does not always add up to the sum of 
the Nle in the corresponding row. This in because some of the 
stated objectives were not rated of the teachers by the end of 
the semester. 
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Th« 15 objectives listed In Tabic 38 are those moat frequently 
chosen by the teachers In this study. They accounted for 76% (255 of 
335) o£ the stated objectives. It la Interesting to observe that the 
frequency of vocational objectives la nearly four times that of either 
the personal or social objectives. It Is *lso Intereotlng to observe 
that the perceived attainment of objectives was, on the whole, moderately 
high. 

In Table 39, the frequencies of objectives In each of the three 
general domains have been combined. In order to examine the relative 
degree of perceived attainment of personal, social, and vocational 
objectives. A trend seeoji to emerge showing vocational objectives to 
be the most highly attained, followed by social objectives, followed 
In turn by personal objectives. 

TABLE 39 

Relationship Between Type of Objective and 
Degree of Objective Attainment 



Decree ot Attainment 



Type of 
Objective 


None 

N 


X 


Little 
N X 


Somewhat 
N % 


Very W^JLl, 
N X 


Personal 


4 


U% 


7 




12 


33X 


13 37X 


Social 


2 


5% 


6 


15Z 


22 


55X 


10 25% 


Vocational 


8 


5% 


15 


9Z 


75 


m 


64 39X 


Total 


14 


6% 


28 


12% 


109 




87 36X 
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SuB»TY and Dlacu»«lon 

Nearly three-fourths of the pupils In thii study received one or more 
%rork pUcements during the sprlnR semester of 1972. There was extreme 
variability across the 26 participating school districts, Indicating 
that the school district In which a pupil happened to reside had a strong 
Influence on the likelihood of his rdcelvlng a work placement. Variability 
across school districts was also quite pronounced with respect to the type 
of remuneration paid and whether the placement was made In school or in the 

broader conmunlty. 

In addition to this strong relationship found between school district 
and the likelihood of work placement, pupil age, pupil 10, and teacher- 
perceived pupil attitudes were also found to have an impact on the selection 
of pupils for work placement. Older pupils, pupils with lower lo's. and pupils 
with socially desirable attitudes were the most likely to receive work 
placements . 

Many kinds of Jobs were provided v;lthln the context of work placements. 
Food preparation and service was the most widely utilited job area, account- 
ing for nearly one-third of the total number of placements made. No sex 
differences were found amone placements in this area, whereas all of the 
other job areas did show part allty to either males or females. 

In stating pupil objectives with respect to work placements, vocational 
objectives outnunbered both personal and social objectives by a ratio of 
approximately four to one. Vocational objectives were also seen as being 
more fully attained than either personal or social objectives, although 
the overall level of perceived attainment was generally high. This implies 
that teachers, for the most part, are fairly well satisfied with the work 
experience portions of their programs. j 

o 
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AcblevewJtJC T^t Retulta 

In this •ecttcm, « pr«»«»t*tloti of the re»ialt8 of the 5 final 
classToon test fctm vlll be provl4«4 Alon« with « discussion of pos- 
sible laplicmtions. Tabic 40 pxescnta final teat form statistics for 
all five tests. Is noted in an earlier section on the development of 
these tests, «acb test shovs a negative skew and in sobhs cases the wode 
was at 07 very near the saxisua score possible. Furthermore, it should 
be noted that the score spread in tenaa of standard deviation units is 
small, indicating a rather constricted range of test scores. 

TABLE 40 

Suomsary Statistics for the ?ive Achievement Tests 





Baukinj? 


Purchasing 


Health 
Care 


Functional 
Si^s 


Job Search 

Skills 


Nuinber of 
ItemB 




36 


55 


28 


30 


Sastple 

SlM 


254 


271 


265 


203 


196 


Hean 


26.1 


28.6 


44.5 


25.2 


24.3 


Median 


26.7 


26.9 


45.6 


26.4 


25.5 


Mode 


27 


33 


46 


28 


27 


Standard 
Deviation 


5.1 


5.0 


5.3 


3,6 


4.0 


Range of 
Scores 


12-37 


10-^6 


19-53 


9-28 


9-30 
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It re*»Qtiable to assume fro© t?ie»e result* that the oajorlty 

of pupll-dleat* In thli study had maate-red thfta« five domains prior to 
being tested. \^cn was this mastery achieved? Did It occtir during the 
wsst recent setaester^ or Is it possible that the pupil-clients tested 
in this study had been cotcpetent in the»e sireas for a lonj? tlaet Al- 
thouj^ there is no way to answer this <?'uestion wmcluslvely on a post- 
hoc basis, an exacdnatlon of the relationship ben^een papll-cUent age 
and test scores does provide us with s«mie weaningful evidence. If the 
inZoraation contained in the five current tests has been lea.med pro- 
gressively during the high school years, then the sean test scores for 
older pupil-clients should be greater than the »ean test scores for 
younger pupil-clients, with the assuaaption that the younger and older 
pupil-clients are alike in their abilities to learn the material being 
tested and also alike in having received opportunities for such Icam- 
3>ng. 

Table 41 shews the relationship between sjte and test scores that 
vas found in this study. With the exception of a slight positive trend 
within the Functional Signs Test, there does not appear to be any rela- 
tionship at all between pupil-client age and achievenent test scores. 
This supports (but does not conflra) the hypothesis that the five areas 
tested had been learned by the pupil-clients in this study a fairly 
long tiae ago. 
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TABLE 4X 



Relationship Between Pupll-Cllent Age 
and Achlevenent T«8C Scores 



Health Fvrnctlonal Job Search 





Banking 


Purchasing 


Care 


Signs 


Skills 


K 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


N 


>1ean 


K 


Mean 


K 


Mean 


U 


14 


25.7 


15 


28,1 


16 


44.4 




22.6 


9 


23.7 


15 


32 


24,6 


35 


28.3 


33 


43.9 


32 


25.2 


31 


24.6 


16 


57 


25.9 


60 


27.9 


59 


43.8 


48 


24,8 


45 


23.8 


17 


80 


26.7 


82 


28.7 


80 


44.8 


60 


25.2 


56 


23. B 


18 


44 


26.8 


51 


28.6 


50 


44.5 


35 


25.6 


36 


24.9 


19 


20 


25.6 


20 


28.8 


18 


44.6 


13 


26.0 


13 


24.4 


20 


5 


26.0 


6 


30.1 


6 


46.1 


3 


27.0 


3 


23.6 


21 


1 


25.0 


1 


27.0 


1 


43.0 


1 


28.0 


1 


26.0 


Total 


254 


26,1 


271 


28.6 


265 


44.5 


203 


25.2 


196 


24.3 



A plausible alternative to this hypothesis liould be (1) that the 
younger pupll-cllents were brighter and the older pupil -^clients vere 
duller; (2) that tnore Intelligent pupil--cllents were more likely to 
achieve high test scores; and (3) that the less intelligent, older punil-^ 
clients learned In high school what the i»ore intelligent, younger pupil- 
clients learned during junior high school. These alternative conditions 
would also be consistent with the lack of relationship that vras foxxnd 
between pupll-*cllent age and achievement test scores* 

Table 42 shows the relationship between 10 level and achieverowit 
test scores » These results show a clear trend across all five tests 
for brighter pupll-dlents to achieve higher wean scores • This finding 
is consistent with the universally observed positive correlation betweeii 
achlevei&ent test scores and general intelligence score. 
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TABLE 42 



Relationship Betweeo Fupll-Client IQ's and 
Achieveaent Test Scores 













Health 


Functional 


Job 


Search 


IQ 


Banklnp 


Purchasing 


Ca 


re 


Sigc 




Skills 


Interval 


N 


"oan 


N 


Hean 


H 






^'ean 




Mean 


40-49 


5 


19.0 


4 


23.3 


4 


37.9 




mmm 


3 


23.3 


50-59 


28 


22.1 


31 


23.4 


29 


39.7 


19 


22.5 


21 


23.2 


60-69 


65 


25.3 


69 


27.7 


71 


43.7 


55 


23.3 


55 


24.6 


70-79 


106 


27 » X 


112 


29.9 


111 


45.4 


94 


25.0 


78 


26.0 


80-89 


38 


28.4 


38 


30.7 


35 


47,2 


32 


25.0 


31 


26,3 


90-09 


4 


30.0 


5 


32.4 


3 


49.0 


3 


26.7 


3 


27.7 


100-109 


2 




2 


33.5 


2 


49,0 


2 


29.0 


2 


28.0 


Total 


254* 


26.1 


271* 


28.6 


265* 


44.5 


203* 


25.2 


196 


* 24.3 



*Thl» total doc3 not necessarily eqvLal the colusn sun, since 10 data 
was missing for sotoe pupil-clients. 

Table 43 looks at the relationship between age and 10 for pupil- 
clients in this study. Although there does seen to be a trend toward 
lower IQ*8 for older pupil-clients and higher IQ's for younger pupil- 
cliants. thit. interprataticn aust be tcsperod with the" ohscrvation that 
oajsplc size is extremely small at the extreacs of the age distribution. 
It is, therefore, not possible to state with any confidence that ape 
and IQ are related in this sample. 

TABLE 43 

Relationship Between Pupil-Client Age and 10 











Pupil-Client Ape 










U 


15 


"Th 


17 is 


19 


■'20 


21 


Mean IQ 

V 


73 
17 


72 
43 


70 
73 


72 71 
111 62 


69 
21 


59 
8 


69 
1 
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Because of the weaknese of the data In Table 43 » if. la not pooelble 
to provide flro support for either of the compctfnR hypotheses concern- 
ing the age at which the information bning tested in this study was 
learned. In either caee» however, It does appear that some pupil-clierts 
have mastered the content of these five dcinains by the age of lA or IS, 
QO that to continue teaching them these sane topics at older ages would 
be redundant. 

Since sex differences have often been found on achievement tests 
with non-retarded pupils, it seemed reasonable to look for such differ- 
ences in the present set of five tests* Table 44 Bh<t.a that, contrary 
to past experience, no sex differences were found in these tests* 



TABLE 44 

Relationship Between Pupil-Client Sex 
and Achievement Test Scores 









Health 


Functional 


Job Search 


5cx 


Banking 


Purchasing 


Care 


Slf^ns 


Skills 


Male 












Sample Sise 


145 


155 


153 


113 


112 


Mean Score 


26.4 


2«.8 


44.1 


25*2 


24.1 


S.D. 


5.0 


5*2 


5*8 


3*7 


4*3 


Female 
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Sample Sise 


109 


116 


112 


90 


t^ean Score 


25.8 


28.3 


45*0 


25.3 


24*5 


S*D. 


5.3 


4.6 


4.3 


3*4 


3*6 
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General Discussion 



The primary emphasis of this aspect of the project wfs to produce 
a set of classroom tests that could serve as predictors of 
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adaptation as veil as to provide teachers with some feedback as to the 
general level of performance of their pupils. The current teat results 
are only a first atteopt In this direction and as such they can be con- 
sidered larpely succesafui. H^e primary finding for the work cooruina- 
tora Involved in this study is that the majority of their pupils appear 
to be quite competent In the five areas tested. Of course, the final 
value of such Information will depend upon whether or not it is believed 
that the domains were adequately defined such that if a student scores 
high on a test 1^. can be accepted that he has mastered that domain. 
If this l8 accepted for the five domains in this study, then one might 
question the need for furthar academic emphacls in these areas. It is 
often claimed that repetition is the key to teaching the educable re- 
tarded^ but it «eems equally lr.portant to be aware of when a student 
has I'eached his limit in a particular area. 

Vlhen considering these tests as possible predictors of later adap- 
tation, it Is important to note that the constricted test jcore range 
will place a limit on the value of these tests for prediction purposes. 
When prediction is intended, one wants to majcinize sensitivity to Indi- 
vidual differences. Future tests should be constructed trlth this In 
mind so that better predictor variables can be obtained. This means 



that greater concern must be placed on the process of domain definitions 
and Item selection in an attempt to create testa which are more sensi- 
tive to Indlvldtial differences. 

Finally, it lo necessary to discuss the issue of the generallzatllity 
of these test results to all junior and senior high school educable 
retarded pupils. Caution in such generalization is strongly urged since 
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thor© la aoiB© Indication that the sample used In thla study may not be 
fully representative of all educable retarded pupils. First » there is 
soiee evidence that the certification requirements in the state of Oregon 
are leas strict than in other states and that districts differ with re- 
spect to certification procedures. Furthermore, there is some question 
as to whether or not the sample of 350 retarded pupil-clients involved 
in this study is truely representative of the educable retarded in the 
state of Oregon. (See the discussion at the beginning of this section 
on results.) In order to obtain supporting information regarding the 
generalieabllity of these results, it will be necessary to cross-validate 
within the state of Oregon as well as in other states. If the sample 
used in this study proves to be unique, it may be that test score spread, 
and consequently differentiation, will increase when derived from other 
retarded samples. 
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